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The  Shwe  Dagon,  foremost  Buddhist  temple  in  Rangoon,  is  surrounded  by 
64  spired  shrines.  The  golden  dome  of  the  main  pagoda  rises  326  feet. 


HENRI  CARTIER-BRESSON,  MAGNUM 


CHAPTER  I 


Focusing  on  Asia 

Curving  along  the  coasts  and  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  lies  a  rainbow  of  populous  lands 
from  Japan  to  Burma.  Almost  unknown  in  the  West 
until  the  19th  century,  they  are  today  undergoing 

sudden,  unpredictable  change. 


IMPERIAL  princes  do  not  usually  choose  their  brides  from 
the  ranks  of  the  common  people.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
Crown  Prince  Akihito  of  Japan  did  in  1959. 

On  his  summer  vacation,  the  young  heir  to  the  throne 
met  lovely  Michiko  at  a  tennis  match.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  prosperous  manufacturer.  After  a  brief  courtship,  the 
happy  couple  were  married.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Japan  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  had  wed  a  woman 
not  of  royal  or  aristocratic  birth. 

Prince  Akihito’s  marriage  is  only  one  of  many  breaks 
with  tradition  that  have  occurred  in  Asia  in  recent  years. 
Since  1945,  millions  of  people  in  the  East  have  learned  of 
new  ways  of  life.  They  have  been  clamoring  for  a  fresh  start. 

And  so,  in  Japan  today,  boys  and  girls  out  on  a  date 
stroll  arm  in  arm  along  the  street.  Only  a  few  years  ago  such 
behavior  was  unheard  of.  In  Burma,  shaven-headed  monks, 
clad  in  the  saffron-colored  robes  worn  by  Buddhist  holy  men 
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for  many  centuries,  now  write  their  religious  messages  with 
bail-point  pens.  On  Taiwan  (Formosa),  hard-working  peas¬ 
ants,  seeking  more  bountiful  crops,  put  their  trust  in  sci¬ 
entifically  selected  seeds  and  chemical  fertilizers.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  entertaining  his  guests  with  classical  dancing  girls, 
the  fun-loving  King  of  Thailand  may  treat  them  to  a  hot 
jam  session  on  his  saxophone. 

In  the  upsurge  of  the  new  Asia,  hated  colonial  systems 
have  been  attacked.  One  after  another.  Western  powers  have 
surrendered  or  withdrawn  from  their  Asian  territories.  And 
from  the  smoking  ashes  of  imperiafism  more  rhan  a  dozen 
new  and  independent  nations  have  emerged. 

The  gigantic  upheaval  all  over  Asia  has  radically  altered 
the  world’s  balance  of  power.  In  the  global  struggle  between 
the  Free  World  and  the  Communists,  Asian  peoples  are  play¬ 
ing  a  major  part.  Indeed,  the  very  survival  of  the  Free  World 
may  hinge  upon  the  social  and  political  explosions  in  Asia. 
What  happens  in  Japan  or  Korea,  China  or  Taiwan,  Vietnam 
or  Indonesia,  Laos  or  India,  is  vital  to  free  men  everywhere. 
For  better  or  worse,  the  peoples  of  the  West  have  a  huge 
stake  in  Asian  affairs. 

The  United  States  and  Asia 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Empress  of  China  set  out  for  the  Far  East.  This  was  the  first 
voyage  by  a  United  States  vessel  to  distant  Asia.  Fifteen 
months  later  she  dropped  anchor  in  New  York  with  a  cargo 
of  Chinese  tea.  Clipper  ships  were  soon  racing  to  the  East. 

The  American  advance  into  the  Orient  was  only  a  late 
chapter  in  a  long  history  of  relations  between  East  and  West. 
Marco  Polo,  the  daring  Venetian  trader,  traveled  through  the 
vast  Mongol  empire  in  A.D.  1275-1292  (see  Multi-Text  vol¬ 
ume,  The  Two  Chinas).  He  told  such  amazing  tales  about 
the  fabulous  East  that  European  merchants  long  dreamed  of 
the  “millions”  Marco  insisted  were  to  be  found  in  Asia. 
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Above:  Crown  Prince  Akihito  and  his  bride.  Princess  Michiko,  re¬ 
lax  in  their  up-to-date  apartment  near  the  Imperial  Palace.  Below: 
This  huge  wooden  tor/7  (gate)  strikingly  marks  the  entrance  to  Mi- 
yajima  (Shrine  Island),  about  an  hour's  ferry  ride  from  Hiroshima. 


In  the  15th  century,  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  of 
Portugal,  projected  a  sea  route  around  Africa  to  the  Indies.  A 
little  later,  Columbus  stumbled  upon  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  while  sailing  westward  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  East. 

Throughout  the  19th  century,  citizens  of  the  U.S.  were 
chiefly  interested  in  Europe.  But  when  the  20th  century 
opened,  the  U.S.  could  no  longer  brush  aside  Asian  affairs. 
The  Spanish-American  War  plunged  the  U.S.  into  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Philippines.  The  Far  East  now  seemed  much 
closer. 

With  industry  booming  in  the  U.S.,  commercial  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Asia  beckoned  as  never  before.  From  1900  to  1940 
the  pohtical  and  economic  stake  of  the  U.S.  in  the  lands 
across  the  Pacific  grew  amazingly.  And  today  Asia  is  a  basic 
fact  of  life  for  every  U.S.  citizen. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
thrown  its  weight  behind  many  new  nations  struggling  to 
wipe  out  hunger  and  disease.  It  has  launched  large-scale 
programs  of  economic,  technical,  and  military  aid.  To  block 
the  threats  of  the  Communist  powers,  it  has  formed  defensive 
alhances  with  Japan,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  In  Southeast  Asia,  it  has  attempted  to  rally  a  united 
defense  through  SEATO  (Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion).  And  the  Korean  War  of  1950-53  proved  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  prepared  to  battle  against  Communist  aggression. 

Ignorance  of  U.S.  citizens  and  Asians  about  each  other’s 
customs  has  often  handicapped  U.S.  efforts.  Yet  helping  the 
peoples  of  Asia  to  preserve  their  independence  and  improve 
their  lot  in  life  will  surely  remain  one  of  the  pillars  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

What  Is  Asia? 

Asia  is  the  geographic  name  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
Eurasia,  the  largest  continent  on  the  globe.  Four  times  the 
size  of  Europe,  its  huge  land  mass  is  bigger  than  North 
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and  South  America  together.  The  Asian  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  contains  about  30  countries.  More  than  2  bilhon 
people  —  60  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population  —  hve  there. 

Several  of  the  earliest  civilizations  of  mankind  were  born 
in  Asia.  When  the  ancestors  of  Western  peoples  were  living 
in  caves,  the  ancient  peoples  of  Mesopotamia,  India,  and 
China  had  already  settled  down  to  organized  city  life.  In 
Asia,  too,  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world  —  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam 
—  first  arose.  We  owe  the  invention  of  writing  and  many  great 
discoveries  in  mathematics  and  science  to  one  or  another  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia.  And  surely  the  world  has  profited  cul¬ 
turally  from  the  literature  and  the  arts  of  the  Orient. 

The  ways  of  life  that  have  flourished  in  Asia  have  dif¬ 
fered  from  Western  civifization  in  many  important  respects. 
They  have  also  been  sharply  distinct  from  one  another.  The 
Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  other  peoples  of 
Asia  may  seem  much  alike  to  us,  yet  each  nation  has  created 
its  own  religions,  customs,  and  culture. 

The  great  heroes  and  villains  of  one  Asian  land  have 
been  almost  unknown  in  others.  Even  today  most  people  in 
Asia  know  fittle  about  their  own  neighbors.  An  enormous 
number  of  languages  are  spoken  not  only  in  Asia  itself  but 
also  within  individual  countries.  As  many  languages  and  dia¬ 
lects  exist  in  India  as  in  all  of  Europe. 

The  peoples  of  Asia  have  rarely  thought  of  themselves 
as  Asians.  To  others  and  to  themselves  they  have  been  known 
as  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians,  or  Indonesians.  Today  they 
still  want  to  be  themselves. 

The  Rim  of  Asia 

Up  to  1500  years  ago,  the  lands  and  islands  east  and 
south  of  China  were  largely  unexplored  and  sparsely  settled. 
For  centuries  thereafter,  emigrants  from  other  parts  of  Asia 
wandered  into  these  borderlands.  Some  were  fleeing  from 
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warlike  neighbors;  others  sought  fertile  lands  and  sources 
of  food.  These  pioneers  pressed  on  into  the  mountainous 
islands  of  Japan  and  Taiwan,  and  into  the  tropical  jungles 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Their  descendants  founded  magnificent 
kingdoms  and  empires. 

Southeast  Asia  lies  in  the  tropics,  at  about  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  weather  is  generally  hot 
and  humid  the  year  round,  and  the  seasons  differ  less  in 
temperature  than  in  amount  of  rainfall.  The  heaviest  down¬ 
pours  occur  from  June  through  September.  During  the  rest 
of  the  year,  the  weather  is  warm  and  relatively  dry. 

Most  of  the  peoples  in  this  great  arc  of  countries  from 
Burma  to  Japan  have  always  lived  in  small  farming  villages. 
While  wheat  and  barley,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  fish  have  been 
important  foods,  for  hundreds  of  millions  rice  is  the  staff 
of  life.  Since  rice  cultivation  requires  great  amounts  of 
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water,  good  harvests  depend  on  the  annual  monsoon  rains. 
These  are  carried  great  distances  by  winds  that  blow  in 
opposite  directions  at  certain  seasons.  In  fact,  this  part  of 
the  world  is  sometimes  called  “Monsoon  Asia.” 

Some  countries,  especially  Thailand  and  Burma,  raise 
more  rice  than  they  need.  They  export  their  surpluses.  Japan 
produces  enough  for  its  people.  Other  countries,  like  Indo¬ 
nesia,  the  Philippines,  China,  and  India,  suffer  from  severe 
food  shortages.  They  must  import  supplies.  But  the  trans¬ 
portation  systems  in  Asia  are  as  yet  inadequate,  and  it  is 
often  difficult  to  ship  food  to  places  where  it  is  needed. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  living  conditions  have  generally  been 
pitifully  poor.  Few  people  in  the  region  have  not  felt  poverty 
and  hunger.  Many  families  can  afford  to  eat  only  one  or  two 
meals  a  day.  Decent  housing  is  scarce.  Most  homes  lack 
electricity,  telephone,  running  water,  and  plumbing.  Disease 
and  malnutrition  are  common;  there  are  never  enough  hospi¬ 
tals,  doctors,  or  medicines.  With  far  too  few  schools  and 
teachers,  most  people  in  Southeast  Asia  have  never  learned 
to  read  or  write,  in  contrast  to  the  highly  literate  Japanese. 

The  problems  of  Southeast  Asia  are  staggering,  yet  the 
area  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  Oil,  tin,  bauxite,  manganese, 
chromite,  rubber,  quinine,  timber,  and  many  agricultural 
products  are  only  a  few  of  the  natural  treasures  that  abound. 
But  before  they  can  be  profitably  exploited  for  the  Asian 
peoples,  large  amounts  of  capital  and  many  more  engineers 
and  skilled  workers  will  be  needed. 

Economically,  Japan  offers  a  far  happier  picture.  The 
ruins  that  littered  the  land  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  have 
been  cleared  away.  In  the  prewar  period,  Japan  was  the 
only  Asian  nation  with  a  modern  industrial  system;  today 
it  is  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  in  fact  the  fourth  greatest 
industrial  power  of  the  world. 

The  new  Japan  has  had  to  overcome  tremendous  eco¬ 
nomic  handicaps.  Until  recently,  more  than  half  the  Japanese 
people  were  farmers  living  on  many  tiny  plots.  At  the  same 
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time  Japan  is  poor  in  the  raw  materials  needed  for  industrial 
growth.  It  leaped  this  hurdle  by  building  an  intricate  net¬ 
work  of  trade  with  most  countries  of  the  globe.  Today  Japan 
must  trade  to  prosper.  To  raise  the  living  standard  of  its 
crowded  population,  now  about  98,000,000,  it  must  develop 
even  more  business  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  Tides  of  Nationalism 

Until  quite  recently,  all  of  Southeast  Asia  except  Thai¬ 
land  was  ruled  by  Western  powers.  After  reaching  Asia  in 
the  16th  century,  the  Dutch  absorbed  the  East  Indies  (now 
Indonesia).  In  the  19th  century  the  British  took  over  Burma 
and  Malaya,  while  the  French  fastened  their  grip  on  Indo- 
China.  After  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  U.S.  annexed 
the  Philippines,  and  Japan  briefly  ruled  Taiwan  and  Korea. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  many  Asian  countries 
have  become  free.  Although  they  may  not  present  a  united 
front  on  many  matters,  on  one  issue  they  agree:  they  will 
not  tolerate  anything  that  smacks  of  the  old  imperiahsm. 
But  while  national  independence  has  been  jealously  guarded, 
new  dangers  have  sprung  up  on  all  sides. 

Southeast  Asians  face  many  grave  problems.  Inexperi¬ 
enced  in  self-rule,  they  have  waged  an  uphill  battle  to  es¬ 
tablish  effective  government.  Although  they  have  introduced 
parliaments,  pohtical  parties,  and  popular  elections,  the 
meaning  of  these  changes  is  still  not  widely  understood. 
The  mere  mechanism  of  government  is  a  baffling  problem. 

The  newborn  states  of  Southeast  Asia  also  suffer  from 
pohtical  instability.  Struggles  for  power  often  break  out 
among  government  leaders.  Military  juntas  have  boldly 
seized  control  of  some  nations.  Opponents  of  existing  re¬ 
gimes  have  thrown  one  country  after  another  into  chaos. 
Most  menacing  of  all  have  been  the  infiltration  and  revolts 
of  Communists  and  their  followers.  Their  tactics  threaten 
to  embroil  the  entire  area  in  war. 
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EASTERN  ASIA:  POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION 


Persons  per  square  nnile: 


Teak,  from  the  forested 
northern  hills  of 
Thailand,  is  a  hard  wood, 
prized  for  furniture 
of  high  quality.  In 
this  "Land  of  the  White 
Elephant,"  mammoth  beasts 
are  used  for  much  of  the 
heavy  labor.  They  drag 
the  teak  logs,  which 
must  dry  for  at  least  a 
year  before  they  can  be 
floated  down  to  market. 


Japan’s  problems  since  1945  diflFer  markedly  from  those 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Pulverized  by  bombings  during  the  war, 
Japan  was  occupied  by  U.S.  forces  for  almost  seven  years. 
The  aim  of  the  U.S.  occupation  was  to  build  a  democratic 
and  peaceful  Japan.  It  succeeded  notably. 

The  recovery  of  Japan  from  its  disastrous  defeat  has 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  postwar  world.  Today  it  is 
commercially  one  of  the  most  active  nations  on  the  globe. 
But  Herculean  efforts  will  be  required  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living.  And  the  entire  nation  must  strive  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  many  victims  of  its  aggression. 

A  pioneer  of  modern  civilization  in  Asia,  Japan  set  a 
record  between  1870  and  1930  for  its  modern  pofitical  in¬ 
stitutions  and  technology.  Since  World  War  II  it  has  again 
amazed  the  world  by  its  achievements.  Other  Asian  nations, 
looking  to  the  island  nation  for  guidance  as  they  try  to 
modernize  their  own  industries  and  governments,  cannot 
help  but  ask:  “How  did  the  Japanese  do  it?” 
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Chapter  I  —  STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  In  what  ways  is  Asia  important  to  the  West  today? 

2.  What  U.S.  interests  are  involved  in  future  events  in  Asia? 

3.  What  lessons  does  Japan  ofiFer  to  other  Asian  countries? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

“Rim  of  Asia”  junta  SEATO 

monsoon  Empress  of  China  nationalism 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  What  political  changes  have  taken  place  in  Asia  since  1945? 

2.  How  has  the  U.S.  helped  Asia  in  the  20th  century? 

3.  How  do  Japan’s  problems  differ  from  those  of  Southeast  Asia? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  Asia,  indicate:  (a)  birthplaces  of  the  world’s 
great  religions;  (b)  present  independent  nations;  (c)  territories 
once  held  by  colonial  powers;  (d)  nations  allied  with  the  U.S. 

2.  Discuss  the  influence  of  nationalism  in  the  world  today. 

3.  Collect  materials  related  to  Eastern  Asia,  for  a  classroom  exhibit. 

4.  It  has  been  said  that,  for  better  or  worse,  the  U.S.  has  a  huge  stake 
in  Asian  affairs.  Do  you  agree?  Discuss  in  class. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Bone,  Robert  C.,  Contemporary  Southeast  Asia.  Random  House,  1962. 
Butwell,  R.,  Southeast  Asia  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Praeger,  1964. 
Dahlberg,  Edwin  T.,  This  Is  the  Rim  of  Asia.  Friendship,  1962. 
Kublin,  Hyman,  “East  Asia,”  in  34th  Yearbook.  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  1964. 

Other  Books 

Buss,  Claude  A.,  Arc  of  Crisis.  Doubleday,  1959. 

Michael,  Franz  H.,  and  Taylor,  George  E.,  The  Far  East  in  the 
Modern  World  (rev.  ed.).  Holt,  1964. 

Trumbull,  Robert,  The  Scrutable  East:  Southeast  Asia  Today. 
McKay,  1964. 

Articles 

“Japan:  Her  Course  Is  Set,”  A.  K.  Koestler,  Life,  Sept.  11,  1964. 
“South  and  Southeast  Asia”  (special  issue).  Current  History,  Feb., 
1964. 

“Which  Road  for  Southeast  Asia?”  T.  Khoman,  Foreign  Affairs,  July, 
1964. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Japan:  Asian  Frontier 

In  the  mists  of  legend,  divine  origin  was  ascribed 
to  the  beautiful  islands  of  Nippon.  To  them  was 
drawn,  many  centuries  ago,  a  rich  mixture  of 
peoples  from  the  mainland.  Many  customs,  arts,  and 
religious  faiths  from  China  and  Korea  helped  to 
create  Japan^s  unique  tradition. 


A  MIGHTY  god  once  stood  on  the  “floating  bridge  of 
high  heaven.”  Suddenly  he  plunged  his  spear  into  the 
churning  sea  below.  When  he  withdrew  his  weapon,  some 
droplets  fell  off  and  hardened  into  a  group  of  islands.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  myth,  this  is  how  the  Japanese  islands  were  born. 

This  tale  of  creation  is  no  more  fanciful  than  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  origins  told  by  other  ancient  peoples.  Japan 
was  originally  part  of  the  mainland  of  northeast  Asia.  When 
the  great  ice  sheet  that  once  covered  much  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  began  to  melt,  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
oceans  rose.  Water  flooded  the  lowlands  along  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  separated  Japan  from  the  continent. 

The  name  Japan  is  of  Chinese  origin  and  is  not  used 
by  the  Japanese.  They  call  their  country  Nihon,  or  Nippon, 
meaning  “Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.”  Their  flag,  a  bright-red 
sun  on  a  pure-white  background,  is  ^sily  recognized. 
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Hundreds  of  islands,  large  and  small,  dot  the  Japanese 
archipelago.  Only  four  are  really  important:  Honshu,  Hok¬ 
kaido,  Kyushu,  and  Shikoku. 

Altogether,  Japan  occupies  an  area  of  about  143,000 
square  miles  —  not  quite  so  big  as  Cahfornia,  or  about  three 
times  the  size  of  New  York  State.  Compared  with  European 
nations,  Japan  is  smaller  than  France  or  Spain.  But  unlike 
them,  it  is  not  compact.  The  islands  lie  stretched  out  over 
a  great  distance  —  almost  as  far  as  from  the  U.S. -Canadian 
border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mountains  and  More  Mountains 

The  Japanese  islands  are  part  of  the  “Fire  Rim  of  the 
Pacific,”  that  great  belt  of  volcanoes  lying  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  Americas  and  curving  through  the  Aleutian 
Islands  down  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  Some  volcanoes 
i  in  Japan  still  erupt  from  time  to  time. 

^  More  dangerous  than  volcanic  eruptions  are  the  fre¬ 
quent  earthquakes.  Seismographs  record  about  1,500  shocks 
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each  year,  but  few  are  serious.  The  greatest  destruction  is 
usually  caused,  not  by  the  trembling  and  sphtting  of  the 
earth,  but  rather  by  the  resulting  fires.  In  the  terrible  Tokyo 
earthquake  of  1923,  more  than  100,000  people  were  killed 
or  injured  and  thousands  of  buildings  were  burned. 

Steep  hills  and  soaring  mountains  rise  wherever  one 
looks  in  Japan.  Towering  over  all  is  graceful  Mount  Fuji  ! 
(popularly  called  Fujiyama  or,  more  correctly,  Fuji-san),  ! 
12,375  feet  high.  Because  of  the  rugged  terrain  and  few 
plains,  only  a  sixth  of  Japan’s  land  is  usable  for  agriculture.  j 
This  portion  has  long  been  intensively  cultivated. 

Thus  Japan  has  little  “elbow  room”  for  its  overcrowded 
millions.  Its  population  of  98,000,000  is  exceeded  only  by 
China,  India,  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  Pakistan 
and  Indonesia.  Most  Japanese  live  in  cities  and  towns  situated 
on  river  deltas,  narrow  coastal  strips,  and  highland  valleys. 


The  Ainu,  surviving  aborigines  of  Japan,  live  on  Hokkaido.  Not  of 
Mongolian  origin,  they  differ  markedly  from  the  Japanese  people. 


Metropolitan  Tokyo,  the  capital,  with  over  10,000,000  people, 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

The  Influence  of  Geography 

The  strong  influence  of  the  geographic  environment 
is  evident  in  many  aspects  of  Japanese  history  and  life. 

First  and  foremost,  Japan  enjoys  a  temperate  climate. 
Except  in  the  south,  the  spring  is  short  and  cool.  Summers 
are  usually  hot  and  humid;  in  winter,  the  weather  is  relatively 
cold.  Rain  falls  most  heavily  from  June  to  September.  The 
most  pleasant  season  is  the  crisp  autumn,  when  maple  trees 
everywhere  burst  into  blazing  color. 

Japan  is  well  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Good 
land  is  scarce,  and  the  typical  farm  plot  covers  only  some 
two  and  a  half  acres  —  about  the  size  of  an  American  football 
field.  Often  tilled  by  the  same  family  for  many  generations, 
it  usually  supports  five  or  six  people. 

Until  recently  almost  all  farm  work  was  done  by  hand, 
with  only  the  simplest  implements.  At  spring  planting  time, 
rice  seedhngs  are  placed  in  the  flooded  paddy  fields  bunch 
by  bunch.  It  is  back-breaking  work,  more  like  truck  garden¬ 
ing  than  farming,  in  which  all  members  of  the  family  co¬ 
operate.  But  the  harvests  are  rich,  and  only  Spain  and  Sicily 
surpass  Japan  in  crop  yields  per  acre  of  rice. 

The  favorite  food  of  almost  all  Japanese  is  boiled  white 
rice,  which  they  eat  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Many  people, 
rich  and  poor,  do  not  feel  that  they  have  enjoyed  a  square 
meal  unless  they  have  had  their  fill  of  rice.  White  bread, 
made  from  wheat,  has  also  become  popular. 

Along  with  rice,  the  Japanese  eat  many  cooked  or 
pickled  vegetables.  Radishes,  onions,  potatoes,  yams,  cucum¬ 
bers,  eggplant,  turnips,  carrots,  peas,  and  beans  are  com¬ 
mon  and  are  generally  seasoned  with  soy  sauce.  Since  good 
land  is  reserved  for  crops  rather  than  grazing,  meat  and 
dairy  products  are  not  abundant.  But  since  World  War  II, 
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beef,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese  have  become  more  frequent 
in  the  daily  diet.  As  a  result,  boys  and  girls  born  after  1950 
tend  to  be  taller  and  heavier  than  older  Japanese. 

In  place  of  meat,  the  Japanese  have  generally  eaten 
fowl  or  seafood.  All  kinds  of  fish  are  cooked  in  ingenious 
ways,  and  meals  may  include  crabs,  oysters,  shrimp,  lobster, 
eel,  squid,  and  seaweed.  Raw  fish,  known  as  sashimi,  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  delicacy.  Japan  is  a  leading  fishing  country. 

The  Japanese  house,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  has  strongly  influenced  American  archi¬ 
tects  in  recent  years.  Japanese  dwellings  reveal  better  than 
words  the  limited  materials  with  which  the  people  have  had  ^ 
to  work.  Both  in  cities  and  rural  areas,  most  houses  are  ^ 
lightly  built  —  usually  of  wood,  paper,  and  straw.  Good  ^ 
construction  stone  is  scarce  in  Japan.  In  earlier  times,  rock  \ 
was  used  primarily  in  the  powerful  castles  built  by  feudal  ^ 
lords.  Brick  and  concrete  came  into  use  only  after  Japan  : 
began  to  learn  from  the  West.  With  their  thatched  or  tiled  ] 
roofs,  wooden  beams,  plaster  walls,  paper  partitions,  and 
straw  floor  mats  (tat ami),  Japanese  homes  are  airy  and  com¬ 
fortable  most  of  the  year,  but  very  cold  in  winter. 

Japan  is  superbly  endowed  with  natural  beauty.  Its  . 
magnificent  peaks,  rambling  forests,  swiftly  flowing  rivers, 
mirrorlike  lakes,  and  dashing  waterfalls  are  a  delight  to  the  | 
eye.  No  wonder  the  Japanese  appreciation  for  natural  beauty  | 
has  been  captured  time  and  again  in  poetry  and  painting.  I 

Once  upon  a  Time 

February  II  has  traditionally  been  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  Japanese  calendar.  On  that  day  in  660  B.C.,  according 
to  legend,  Jimmu,  great-grandson  of  the  Sun  Goddess,  is 
said  to  have  become  the  first  monarch  of  Japan.  The  present 
emperor,  Hirohito,  is  officially  the  I24th  ruler  in  a  direct 
line  from  Jimmu.  Although  the  date  660  B.G.  is  clearly 
fictional,  the  imperial  family  of  Japan  may  very  well  be  the 
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CONSULATE  GENERAL  OF  JAPAN,  N.Y 


The  Japanese  tea  ceremony  is  a  ritual,  perfected  centuries  ago  by 
Zen  Buddhist  priests.  Here  a  girl  performs  it,  following  strict  rules. 

oldest  of  the  world's  ruling  dynasties. 

Archaeology  tells  us  a  different  but  no  less  exciting  story 
of  ancient  Japan.  More  than  10,000  years  ago,  various  peo¬ 
ples  from  northern  Asia  began  to  enter  the  archipelago.  The 
descendants  of  one  of  these  groups,  the  Ainu,  still  live  on 
the  island  of  Hokkaido.  Unhke  the  Japanese,  the  Ainu  are 
not  of  Mongolian  stock  (the  major  racial  strain  of  Asia). 
Since  many  of  them  have  intermarried  with  the  Japanese,  the 
Ainu  are  now  disappearing  as  a  distinct  people. 

/the  first  inhabitants  of  Japan  were  hunters  and  fisher¬ 
men.  They  were  followed  by  immigrants  from  the  mainland, 
and  perhaps  from  Southeast  Asia,  who  knew  the  art  of  rice 
cultivation.  These  later  arrivals,  Mongoloid  ancestors  of  the 
Japanese  people,  were  especially  numerous  around  the  be- 
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ABOUT  1,500  B.C. 


ABOUT  500  B.C. 


"MODERN”- ABOUT  ' 
THIRD  CENTURY  B.C. 


Japanese  pictographs  of  the 
kind  shown  at  left  were  firsl 
scratched  onto  bone  by  th 
Chinese  some  3,500  years  ag 
Later  they  were  drawn  with  a 
brush  on  silk,  and  are  today 
written  on  paper  with  ink] 
The  upper  row  shows  the  Ion 
evolution  of  the  symbol  f 
"horse'^*  the  lower  row,  th 
of  the  sign  for  "mountain.^ 
Their  pictorial  value  ha 
been  weakened  but  not  ios^ 


ginning  of  the  Christian  era.  From  the  continent  came  other, 
more  warhke  groups,  who  rode  horses  and  had  iron  weapons. 
Still  other  newcomers  continued  to  reach  Japan  from  Korea 
and  China.  By  the  6th  century  A.D.  the  Japanese  had  evolved 
from  this  rich  mixture  of  various  peoples. 

The  ancient  Japanese  were  not  pohtically  united.  Like 
the  inhabitants  of  prehistoric  Europe,  they  were  organized 
in  small  tribes  or  clans.  A  hundred  or  more  such  groups 
existed  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  A.D. 


The  Japanese  Language 

The  Japanese  all  speak  the  same  language.  Just  as  in 
the  United  States  there  are  varying  accents  in  New  England, 
the  South,  and  the  Middle  West,  so  do  local  pronunciations 
prevail  in  various  parts  of  Japan.  But  since  all  Japanese 
understand  their  common  language,  they  have  achieved  poli¬ 
tical  and  cultural  unity  more  quickly  than  other  Asians. 

It  is  sometimes  believed,  but  incorrectly,  that  Japa¬ 
nese  and  Chinese  are  much  the  same.  The  two  languages 
are  as  different  from  each  other  as  Enghsh  and  Arabic. 
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Japanese  is  polysyllabic  —  that  is,  most  words  are  com¬ 
posed  of  several  syllables.  But  Japanese  is  easy  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  and  spelling  is  simpler  than  in  English  or  French. 
There  is  no  accent  on  any  syllable  in  a  Japanese  word;  all 
syllables  are  stressed  equally,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

The  ancient  Japanese  did  not  have  a  system  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Finally,  in  the  5th  century  A.D.,  they  borrowed  the 
Chinese  system.  (A  method  of  writing  is  not  the  same  as  a 
language;  it  is  the  means  by  which  speech  is  represented 
by  symbols.)  Although  they  used  Chinese  characters  to 
convey  their  meanings,  the  Japanese  had  their  own  pro¬ 
nunciation.  For  instance,  the  spoken  Chinese  word  for 
“mountain”  is  shan.  The  Japanese  used  the  same  symbol  in 
writing,  but  in  speaking  they  pronounced  it  yama. 

The  Japanese  invented  their  own  writing  system,  known 
as  kana,  400  years  later.  Kana  is  a  “syllabary”  —  a  kind  of 
alphabet  composed  of  syllables  rather  than  single  letters. 
There  are  two  types  of  kana,  each  with  48  simple  symbols. 
They  might  be  compared  to  cursive  script  and  Roman 
letters  in  English.  Educated  Japanese,  however,  prefer  to 
use  Chinese  symbols  as  much  as  possible.  Japanese  writing 
is  thus  a  combination  of  Chinese  symbols  and  the  Japanese 
syllabary.  Although  this  method  seems  complicated,  Japa¬ 
nese  children  learn  to  read  and  write  with  no  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  than  English-speaking  children.  In  fact,  there  is  less 
illiteracy  in  Japan  than  in  the  United  States. 

Religious  Faiths  in  Japan 

Shrines  and  temples  dot  the  landscape.  They  are  the 
places  of  worship  of  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  the  principal  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  Japanese  people.  In  the  past  century,  tens  of 
thousands  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 

Shinto,  the  original  religion  of  the  Japanese,  is  still  ahve, 
though  declining.  It  is  largely  a  form  of  nature  worship.  Awed 
by  the  mysterious  behavior  of  the  natural  world,  Shintoists 
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Above:  A  giant  Buddha  at  Kamakura,  dating  back  to  the  13th  century. 
The  temple  that  formerly  housed  it  was  washed  away  by  tidal  waves. 
Below:  The  Todaiji  Temple  at  Nara,  founded  in  738,  is  renowned  for 
its  great  bronze  Buddha,  Daibutsu,  which  was  cast  in  the  8th  century. 


have  sought  to  show  their  respect  for  the  unseen  powers 
about  them.  These  powers  or  spirits  are  called  kami,  loosely 
translated  as  “gods,”  but  really  meaning  “a  superior  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  force.”  There  are  literally  thousands  of  kami.  The 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  as  well  as  the  waves  of  the  sea 
are  ascribed  to  kami.  To  oflFer  thanksgiving  for  the  gifts  of 
the  kami,  the  Japanese  have  built  many  shrines. 

In  Shinto,  honor  is  also  paid  to  family  ancestors.  One 
of  the  foremost  duties  is  to  insure  that  the  family  line  is 
continued,  so  that  ceremonies  of  respect  to  the  family  kami 
will  not  be  interrupted. 

Buddhism  has  also  been  one  of  the  most  popular  faiths 
of  Japan.  Originating  in  India  about  500  years  before  Christ, 
the  spiritual  message  of  Siddhartha  Gautama,  the  Buddha, 
gradually  spread  to  China  and  then  to  Korea  ( see  Multi-Text 
volume,  The  Subcontinent  of  India).  When  the  new  religion 
entered  Japan  in  the  6th  century  A.D.,  it  was  already  1,000 
years  old.  Since  it  did  not  conflict  sharply  with  Shinto  beliefs, 
it  was  readily  accepted,  and  the  two  still  exist  side  by  side. 

Buddhism  served  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Japanese. 
Unlike  Shinto,  the  religion  from  India  was  concerned  with 
problems  of  life  and  death,  with  sin  and  salvation.  The  Bud¬ 
dha  saw  life  as  a  perpetual  torment  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 
As  long  as  man  strives  after  worldly  things,  he  can  only 
be  unhappy.  To  attain  peace,  he  must  rid  himself  of  his  physi¬ 
cal  desires  and  appetites.  Buddhism  encouraged  moral  and 
ethical  behavior.  Like  Christianity  in  medieval  Europe,  Bud¬ 
dhism  stimulated  fresh  forms  of  art  and  new  styles  of  sculp¬ 
ture  and  architecture.  Even  today  Buddhist  pagodas  are  a 
familiar  sight  throughout  Japan. 

By  the  mid-7th  century  A.D.,  many  civilizing  ideas  and 
customs  had  penetrated  Japan  from  China  and  Korea.  Am¬ 
bitious  political  leaders  were  anxious  to  create  an  empire 
like  that  of  China.  Finally,  these  determined  aristocrats 
staged  a  swift  and  successful  revolt  in  A.D.  645,  which  led 
to  epoch-making  changes. 
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Chapter  2  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  What  factors  do  you  believe  have  contributed  most  to  the  making 
of  a  distinct  Japanese  civilization? 

2.  How  can  the  idea  of  living  space,  or  “elbow  room,”  afiFect  a  people^s 
thinking? 

3.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  “pure”  ethnic  stock? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Nihon  (Nippon)  tatami  Shinto 

Fuji-san  sashimi  Jimmu 

pictograph  Ainu  yama 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  What  are  the  principal  religious  faiths  of  the  Japanese  people? 

2.  What  are  some  features  of  the  Japanese  language? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  Japanese  diet? 

4.  Why  is  Japanese  architecture  so  distinctive? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Collect  articles  and  illustrations  on  Japanese  architecture,  interiors, 
and  gardens,  for  classroom  display. 

2.  Give  an  illustrated  oral  report  on  Japanese  foods,  farming,  customs, 
art,  population  problems. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  famous  Japanese  books  and  plays.  Check  with  your 
local  library  to  see  how  many  of  them  are  available  in  translation. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books  and  Pamphlets 

Japan  in  Pictures.  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  1961. 

Kublin,  Hyman,  “Useful  Japanese.”*^  The  Japan  Society,  1961. 
Reischauer,  E.  O.,  The  United  States  and  Japan  (rev.  ed.).  (Com¬ 
pass)  Viking,  1962. 

Other  Books 

Dorson,  Richard  M.,  Folk  Legends  of  Japan.  Tuttle,  1962. 

Newman,  Robert,  Japanese:  People  of  the  Three  Treasures.  Atheneum, 
1964. 

Reischauer,  E.  O.,  Japan:  Past  and  Present  (3rd  ed.).  Knopf,  1964. 
Articles 

“Japan  Today”  (special  issue).  Current  History,  Apr.,  1964. 

“Japan,”  Hyman  Kublin,  Focus,  Feb.,  1964. 

“Unit  on  Japan,”  World  Week,  Feb.  21, 1964. 

^Pamphlet. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Glimpses  of  Old  Japan 

From  its  beginnings  in  the  7th  century  until  the 
19th  century,  the  empire  was  dominated  by  noble 
families  and  samurai,  or  feudal  knights. 
Then  the  “black  ships”  of  U.S.  Commodore  Perry 
broke  down  Japan's  long  isolation.  With  the  downfall 
of  the  Shogunate  in  1868,  modern  Japan  was  born. 


ON  April  7,  1945,  a  furious  naval-air  battle  raged  off  the 
coast  of  southern  Japan.  There  U.S.  planes  had  inter¬ 
cepted  the  Japanese  battleship  Yamato,  dashing  to  attack  the 
U.S.  fleet  at  Okinawa.  Blasted  by  bombs  and  torpedoes,  the 
world’s  largest  warship  plunged  to  the  bottom. 

The  Yamato,  pride  of  the  imperial  Japanese  navy,  was 
named  after  an  ancient  kingdom  which  arose  in  south- 
central  Honshu  about  the  7th  century  A.D.  During  the  next 
1,000  years,  warriors  and  hardy  settlers  extended  this  regime 
into  every  corner  of  the  sprawling  Japanese  archipelago. 

A  great  figure  in  the  early  Japanese  Empire  was  Prince 
Shotoku  of  Yamato.  Not  a  conqueror  like  Alexander  or  Cae¬ 
sar,  Shotoku  was  primarily  a  statesman  and  teacher.  His 
foremost  ambition  was  to  civilize  and  unify  his  half-barbarian 
countrymen  under  the  leadership  of  his  family.  Shotoku 
realized  that  his  people  had  much  to  learn  from  the  Chinese, 
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whose  civilization  was  already  more  than  2,000  years  old. 
Setting  an  example  for  Yamato  aristocrats,  he  studied  Chinese 
culture  and  helped  introduce  Buddhism  and  Confucianism. 

In  645,  the  impatient  reformers  at  the  Yamato  court 
revolted  and  launched  a  program  of  sweeping  changes.  Thus 
began  the  memorable  “Great  Reforms,”  which  aimed  to 
bring  all  Japan  under  the  control  of  an  imperial  ruler.  With 
China  as  a  model,  the  monarch  of  Yamato  proclaimed  him¬ 
self  Emperor  and  set  up  a  central  government.  A  new  capital 
at  Nara,  with  magnificent  palaces  and  temples,  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  710. 

The  champions  of  the  Great  Reforms  strove  to 
strengthen  the  Emperor’s  power  over  the  many  tribal  chief¬ 
tains.  To  make  his  claim  to  supremacy  clear,  they  ordered 
an  official  history  of  Japan  to  be  written.  One  book,  the 
Kojiki  (“Record  of  Ancient  Matters”),  was  finished  in  712. 
But  the  accepted  official  history,  named  the  Nihongi 
(“Chronicles  of  Japan”),  was  completed  eight  years  later. 

The  Kojiki  and  the  Nihongi  are  in  a  sense  the  bibles 
of  Japan.  They  record  the  early  history  of  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple.  The  prime  subject  of  these  two  books  is  the  Sun  Goddess 
and  her  descendants,  the  rulers  of  Yamato.  Reformers  as¬ 
serted  that  the  emperors  were  of  divine  origin  and  superior 
to  all  other  chieftains.  No  one  since  has  challenged  the  right 
of  the  imperial  family  to  “rule”  Japan,  if  only  as  figureheads. 

The  Heian  Period  (794-1192) 

Late  in  the  8th  century,  the  government,  alarmed  by 
plots  of  the  Buddhist  clergy,  abandoned  the  capital  at  Nara. 
Heian  ( later  renamed  Kyoto )  became  the  imperial  capital  for 
almost  1,100  years  (794-1868).  Spared  from  bombing  in  World 
War  II,  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  cities. 

For  a  time  during  the  Heian  period,  the  emperors  tried 
to  rule  in  their  own  right.  But  little  by  little  a  few  powerful 
and  ambitious  famifies  came  to  control  the  affairs  of  state. 
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Yoritomo  (1147-1199),  Minamoto  leader  and  founder 
I  of  the  Shogunate  system,  which  lasted  for  700  years. 

I 

I  The  emperors  become  puppets  of  the  noble  families. 

I  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  court  had  plenty  of 

\  time  for  leisure  and  cultural  pursuits.  Popularity  in  aristo- 
?  cratic  circles  did  not  depend  on  prowess  in  war  or  cleverness 
I  in  politics.  Nobles  were  admired  for  their  skill  in  poetry, 
I  music,  dance,  and  calligraphy  (writing  Chinese  symbols). 
I  The  elegant  way  of  hfe  in  Heian  has  been  superbly  described 
I  in  The  Tale  of  Genji.  Written  almost  1,000  years  ago  by 
I  Lady  Murasaki,  this  engrossing  novel  recounts  the  adven- 
I  tures  and  loves  of  Prince  Genji,  the  “Shining  One.” 

I  Such  splendor  was  bought  at  a  heavy  price.  Court  fam- 

I  ilies  used  their  privileged  positions  to  appropriate  lands  and 
taxes,  and  built  up  great  manors.  They  literally  divided  the 
I;  imperial  domain  and  treasury  among  themselves;  the  cen- 
I  tral  government  exercised  httle  or  no  authority. 

Rise  of  the  Samurai 

I  While  the  court  families  enriched  themselves,  the  lead- 

I  ing  rural  families  had  to  look  out  for  their  own  protection. 

t 
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For  centuries  these  nobles,  often  descended  from  the  im¬ 
perial  family,  had  fought  the  Ainu.  The  rural  aristocracy 
and  their  armed  retainers  were  called  samurai,  or  knights. 
Later,  with  the  rise  of  the  manors,  members  of  court  famihes 
also  became  samurai  to  protect  their  estates.  Many  samurai 
captains  became  rich  and  ambitious  for  poUtical  power. 

“Never  call  in  a  tiger  to  drive  out  a  dog.”  The  court 
families  at  Heian  foolishly  ignored  this  proverb.  In  the 
12th  century  a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne.  The  rival  court  factions  called  on  two  strong 
samurai  families  for  help.  In  the  ensuing  war,  the  knights 
of  the  Taira  family  easily  overwhelmed  the  Minamoto. 

The  triumph  of  the  Taira  marked  the  rise  of  the  warrior 
class  to  power  in  Japan.  The  samurai  dominated  the  country 
for  the  next  700  years.  But  the  Taira  family  did  not  long 
enjoy  its  victory.  A  successful  revolt  engineered  by  its  old 
foes,  the  Minamoto,  broke  out.  These  battles  of  the  12th 
century  later  provided  plots  for  many  romantic  tales  and 
plays. 

The  First  Military  Dynasty  (1192-1333) 

The  Minamoto  commander,  the  wily  Yoritomo,  is  mem¬ 
orable  in  Japanese  history  as  the  architect  of  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem.  Yoritomo  ruled  the  country  from  his  military  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Kamakura,  a  town  near  present-day  Tokyo.  He  did 
not  remove  the  Emperor,  who  stayed  at  Kyoto,  but  stripped 
him  of  all  authority.  And  in  1192  Yoritomo  compelled  the 
Emperor  to  confer  upon  him  and  his  successors  the  heredi¬ 
tary  title  of  Shogun,  meaning  “military  ruler”  or  “commander 
in  chief  of  the  armed  forces.” 

During  the  Kamakura  period,  feudaUsm  spread  through 
the  land.  Allies  of  the  shoguns  were  appointed  pohce  officers 
and  tax  collectors,  and  given  grants  of  land.  In  return,  they 
performed  military  service  for  the  government. 

In  the  13th  century  the  samurai  met  a  real  test.  In  1274, 
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and  again  in  1281,  Japan  was  invaded  by  the  hitherto  in¬ 
vincible  armies  of  the  Mongol  Emperor  Kublai  Khan,  who 
had  already  conquered  China  (see  Multi-Text  volume.  The 
Two  Chinas).  But  these  wild  cavalrymen  from  Central  Asia 
suffered  a  major  defeat  in  Japan.  Skillful  with  bow  and 
sword,  the  samurai  were  a  match  for  the  Mongol  horsemen. 
In  both  campaigns,  too,  typhoons  struck  the  invading 
armadas,  crushing  Mongol  hopes  of  conquest. 

The  Japanese  believed  that  protecting  kami  had  sent 
the  storms  that  warded  off  the  Mongol  peril,  and  they  called 
them  kamikaze,  or  “winds  of  the  gods.”  During  World  War 
II,  Japanese  “suicide  pilots,”  who  swept  down  to  crash  their 
planes  on  U.S.  warships,  were  known  as  kamikaze  pilots. 
In  Japan  today,  reckless  taxi  drivers  or  motorcyclists  are 
often  called  “kamikaze  drivers.” 

Though  the  Kamakura  government  is  credited  with  re¬ 
pulsing  the  Mongols,  it  was  an  empty  victory.  Soon  the  re¬ 
gime  created  by  Yoritomo  was  brought  down  by  a  new  mili¬ 
tary  leader,  the  head  of  the  Ashikaga  family. 

The  Second  Military  Dynasty  (1338-1573) 

Under  the  Ashikaga  shoguns,  as  in  medieval  Europe, 
feudahsm  became  the  basic  social  pattern  in  Japan.  Several 
hundred  feudal  lords,  known  as  daimyo,  waged  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  warfare.  The  shoguns  in  Kyoto  could  not  control 
the  warrior  bands.  To  protect  themselves  against  attack, 
many  feudal  barons  constructed  huge  castles  encircled  by 
wide  moats.  Some  of  these  castles  still  stand  today. 

During  Ashikaga  times,  Japan,  like  Europe  of  the  same 
period,  saw  many  sparkling  cultural  achievements.  One  form 
of  Buddhism  called  Zen  became  popular  among  the  upper 
classes.  Its  followers  did  not  beheve  in  book  learning,  prayers, 
or  religious  ceremonies.  They  sought  rather  to  attain  en¬ 
lightenment,  or  satori  ( sah-toh-ree ) ,  through  meditation 
(Zen).  Satori  could  be  gained,  not  by  reason,  but  by  intui- 
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tion.  Followers  of  Zen  became  famous  as  nonconformists. 

Zen  Buddhism  strongly  influenced  many  new  arts  that  i 
came  from  China.  The  tea  ceremony,  flower  arrangement, 
and  the  fine  art  of  gardening  were  adapted  with  intelligence 
and  taste.  Whatever  its  sources,  Japanese  culture  has  never 
lost  its  unique  quality  and  flavor.  At  this  period,  too,  a  type 
of  drama  called  the  No  play,  similar  to  ancient  Greek  tragedy, 
reached  great  heights.  It  is  still  performed  today. 

In  the  Ashikaga  centuries,  interisland  trade  increased 
steadily.  New  cities  and  towns  appeared.  The  daimyo  and 
the  Buddhist  temples  also  traded  with  Korea  and  China, 
while  Japanese  pirates  roamed  the  East  Asian  seas. 

Three  great  warriors  united  Japan  in  the  last  half  of  the 
16th  century.  A  popular  saying  neatly  sums  up  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  feats.  The  daimyo  Nobunaga,  it  is  said,  harvested 
the  rice,  General  Hideyoshi  cooked  it,  but  the  feudal  lord 
leyasu  ate  it.  Outstanding  among  these  warriors  was  Hideyo¬ 
shi,  the  “Napoleon  of  Japan.”  By  1590  his  veteran  legions 
had  defeated  the  scores  of  feudal  armies  throughout  the 
archipelago.  For  the  first  time  a  single  ruler  dominated  the 
entire  country.  Hideyoshi  then  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
conquer  Korea  and  China.  After  his  death,  leyasu,  head  of  the 
Tokugawa  family,  succeeded  him  and  became  shogun  in  1603. 

An  Age  of  Peace  (1603-1 868) 

Under  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  war  disappeared  for 
almost  250  years.  To  a  country  torn  by  war  for  centmries,  ' 
leyasu  and  his  descendants  brought  an  “Age  of  Great  Peace.” 

But  it  was  a  peace  imposed  by  force. 

From  their  military  base  in  Edo  (later  Tokyo),  the 
Tokugawa  shoguns  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  the  feudal  lords. 

To  insure  their  submission,  the  daimyo  and  their  families 
were  compelled  to  live  in  the  capital  every  other  year.  All 
travelers  were  carefully  searched;  spies  of  the  Shogunate 
were  everywhere.  Determined  that  the  seeds  of  rebellion 
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should  never  be  sown,  the  shoguns  in  Edo,  in  the  17th  century, 
introduced  an  amazing  policy  of  isolation  from  the  world. 

The  Portuguese  had  been  trading  in  Japan  since  1542. 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English  traders  later  joined  them.  But 
only  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  tried  to  convert  the  Japa¬ 
nese  to  Christianity.  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  famous  Spanish 
‘‘Apostle  to  the  Indies,”  was  a  pioneer  missionary  both  in 
Japan  and  India.  By  the  17th  century,  about  300,000  Japanese 
had  embraced  Christianity. 

The  Tokugawa  officials  were  deeply  suspicious  of  for¬ 
eign  missionaries  and  their  converts.  Fearing  a  conspiracy, 
the  government  ordered  the  missionaries  to  leave  the  country 
and  brutally  persecuted  the  Japanese  Christians.  The  Shogun- 
ate  dealt  the  final  blow  in  1637-40.  All  foreigners  were 
commanded  to  quit  Japan  forever  —  except  the  Dutch  and 
Chinese,  who  were  practically  imprisoned  in  their  trading 
posts  at  Nagasaki.  At  the  same  time  all  Japanese  were  for- 


The  white-walled  Himeji 
(or  "Egret")  Castle  was 
built  in  the  16th 
century.  The  ornate 
roof  is  typical  of 
many  feudal  castles. 
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bidden,  on  pain  of  execution,  to  travel  abroad.  For  more  than 
200  years,  Japan  remained  virtually  sealed  off  from  the  world. 

The  Feudal  Classes 

In  Tokugawa  times  the  people  were  divided  by  law  into 
four  classes.  Class  hnes  were  not  erased  until  after  the  j 
Shogunate  was  toppled  from  power  in  1868.  The  classes  were: 

1.  The  daimyo  and  samurai,  the  upper  level  of  society,  j 
They  alone  were  permitted  to  own  and  carry  arms.  Dreaded  | 
by  the  common  people,  they  could  be  identified  by  their  two 
swords.  But  they  rarely  employed  these  weapons  since  they  | 
were  chiefly  officials,  policemen,  bodyguards,  and  teachers. 

2.  The  peasants,  a  long  step  below  the  samurai  in 
social  rank.  Numbering  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  (about  30,000,000  in  late  Tokugawa  times),  most  of 
them  spent  their  entire  lives  in  their  native  villages.  They 
were  squeezed  for  taxes  by  the  feudal  lords.  Although  they 
occasionally  rebelled,  they  were  no  match  for  the  samurai. 

3.  The  artisans,  the  next  lower  social  class.  Living  in 


This  woodcut,  showing  a  snow-covered  Japanese  village,  is  by  the  great 
artist  Hiroshige  (1797-1858),  whose  work  influenced  James  M.  Whistler. 
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the  cities  and  towns,  they  suffered  less  material  want  than 
the  peasants.  These  skilled  workers  inherited  the  crafts  and 
occupations  of  their  forefathers.  As  in  Europe,  they  organ¬ 
ized  guilds  to  protect  their  interests. 

4.  The  merchants^  lowest  of  the  four  classes.  They 
carried  on  businesses  of  every  kind,  and  loaned  and  ex¬ 
changed  money,  but  were  scorned  despite  their  wealth.  The 
daimyo  and  samurai  were  often  in  debt  to  the  merchants,  but 
showed  their  contempt  by  imposing  discriminatory  laws  on 
them.  Thus  the  merchants  never  gained  political  power. 

End  of  the  Shogunate 

During  the  final  century  of  its  life,  the  Tokugawa  Sho¬ 
gunate  faced  growing  troubles.  Its  enemies  hoped  to  exploit 
the  simmering  unrest  and  unseat  the  shogun.  Then,  too,  the 
old  policy  of  “isolationism”  began  to  crack.  As  a  Japanese 
saying  goes,  “A  bee  now  stung  the  weeping  face.” 

In  July,  1853,  U.S.  warships,  commanded  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Matthew  C.  Perry,  sailed  into  Tokyo  Bay.  A  new  age  in 
Japanese  history  had  opened.  Perry  had  been  sent  by  the  U.S. 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Japan.  U.S.  whalers  had  occasion¬ 
ally  been  wrecked  by  storms  near  Japan.  Surviving  castaways 
were  mistreated  by  the  shogun’s  officials.  Perry’s  mission  was 
to  insure  the  proper  care  of  U.S.  sailors. 

The  United  States  was  also  seeking  to  establish  coaling 
stations  in  Japan.  At  that  time,  plans  were  afoot  to  develop 
steamship  fines  between  California  and  the  Far  East;  ar¬ 
rangements  had  to  be  made  for  coaling  stations  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific.  Moreover,  Commodore  Perry  hoped  to  open 
up  trade  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Perry’s  great  “black  ships,”  belching  clouds  of  smoke 
from  their  funnels,  were  the  first  steamships  the  Japanese 
had  ever  seen.  The  frightened  Shogunate  oflBcials  realized 
that  they  could  not  drive  the  U.S.  ships  away.  In  1854  the 
first  American- Japanese  treaty  was  concluded.  Treaties  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  other  nations  soon  followed. 
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Two  years  later  the  first  U.S.  diplomatic  representative,  \ 
Townsend  Harris,  a  prominent  New  York  merchant,  arrived  | 
in  Japan.  His  persistent  efforts  at  last  persuaded  the  Sho- 
gunate  to  open  several  ports  to  trade.  It  was  Harris,  laboring 
at  his  post  for  five  years,  who  really  “opened  the  door”  to 
Japan.  The  Japanese  respected  him  for  his  fairness. 

The  Tokugawa  were  reluctant  to  end  the  policy  of  na¬ 
tional  isolation,  but  they  had  no  choice.  The  break  with  tra¬ 
dition  gave  many  discontented  samurai  an  excuse  to  side 
with  the  Emperor  and  rise  in  revolt  against  the  Tokugawa. 

In  1868  the  last  military  dynasty  vanished. 

No  sooner  had  the  last  Tokugawa  been  forced  out  of  of¬ 
fice  than  the  “Meiji”  Emperor  Mutsuhito,  a  boy  of  15,  moved 
from  Kyoto  to  Edo.  (The  seat  of  the  new  imperial  court,  i 
renamed  Tokyo,  is  today  the  capital  of  Japan.)  The  Meiji 
(“Reign  of  the  Enlightened  Rule”)  Emperor  sat  on  the  ! 
throne  for  45  years,  from  1867  to  1912.  One  of  the  greatest  I 
monarchs  in  history,  he  initiated  Japan’s  modern  age. 


The  Imperial  Commissioners  at  Yokohama,  impressed  and  frightened  by 
Commodore  Perry's  fleet,  yielded  and  granted  him  an  audience  in  1853. 
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Chapter  3  —  STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  What  lessons  can  a  people  leai'n  from  the  past?  Is  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion  any  better  for  our  knowledge  of  history? 

2.  What  influences  brought  about  Japan’s  long  period  of  isolation? 

3.  In  what  ways  do  climate,  topography,  and  natural  resources  affect 
the  development  of  a  people?  Can  you  think  of  examples? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Kojiki  and  Nihongi  Heian  kamikaze 

The  Tale  of  Genji  shogun  Francis  Xavier 

samurai  Zen  Townsend  Harris 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  How  and  when  did  the  warrior  class  rise  to  power? 

2.  What  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Great  Reforms? 

3.  What  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  time  line  of  the  major  events  in  Japan’s  history. 

2.  Prepare  a  report  on  Japan’s  three  military  dynasties. 

3.  Present  an  on-the-spot  news  story  of  the  arrival  of  Perry’s  ships  in 
Tokyo  Bay. 

4.  Report  orally  on  class  structure  in  medieval  Japan. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Dening,  Sir  Esler,  Japan,  Praeger,  1961. 

Storry,  Richard,  A  History  of  Modern  Japan.  Penguin,  I960. 

Webb,  Herschel,  An  Introduction  to  Japan  (2nd  ed.).  Columbia 
Univ.,  1960. 

Other  Books 

Neumann,  William  L.,  America  Encounters  Japan:  From  Perry  to 
Mac  Arthur.  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1963. 

Sansom,  G.  B.,  Japan:  A  Short  Cultural  History.  Appleton,  1962. 

Articles 

“Japan:  Bewildering  History,”  Vincent  McHugh,  Holiday,  Oct.,  1961. 

“When  Perry  Unlocked  the  ‘Gate  of  the  Sun,’  ”  William  Harlan  Hale, 
American  Heritage,  Apr.,  1958. 

“As  Japan  Changes,  So  Does  the  Emperor,”  M.  Rosenthal,  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  May  19, 1963. 
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CHAPTER  4 


Japan:  Model  and  Menace 

Japan  emerged  victorious  from  the  Sino-Japanese 
and  Russo-Japanese  wars.  Using  the  West  as 
a  model,  its  industrial  expansion  soon  startled 
the  world.  But  its  aggressive  military  leaders 
gradually  took  control  of  the  nation, 
and  in  1941  plunged  it  into  World  War  II. 


The  men  who  directed  the  Meiji  government  of  Japan  in 
1868  were  remarkable  for  their  youth.  Their  average  age 
was  only  about  32.  They  were  also  sensible  enough  to  admit 
that  they  did  not  know  the  answers  to  every  problem,  and 
were  ready  to  accept  the  world  itself  as  their  teacher. 

These  leaders  were  really  undertaking  to  build  a  new 
nation.  Their  main  purpose  was  to  hammer  into  shape  a 
strong  central  government  to  replace  the  old  feudal  system 
inherited  from  Tokugawa  times.  They  were  also  determined 
not  to  allow  the  Western  powers  to  swallow  up  their  land. 
They  knew  that,  in  order  to  succeed,  they  had  to  raise  their 
country  to  the  economic  and  military  level  of  the  West. 

The  Meiji  leaders  tried  to  gain  valuable  time  by  taking 
short  cuts  to  modernization.  With  the  Japanese  tradition 
of  borrowing  from  other  cultures,  they  were  ready  to  adopt 
useful  techniques  and  ideas  from  many  foreign  sources. 
Luckily,  the  people  were  diligent  and  loyal  to  the  Emperor. 
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Laying  the  Foundations 

Under  feudalism,  peasants  never  expected  fair  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  haughty  daimyo.  “As  well  reason  with  a  crying 
baby,”  they  said,  “as  argue  with  a  feudal  lord.”  But  the 
aristocracy,  put  to  its  greatest  test  at  the  birth  of  modern 
Japan,  rose  to  the  challenge  of  history. 

Soon  after  the  ouster  of  the  Shogunate,  the  daimyo 
patriotically  surrendered  their  domains  to  the  new  state. 
To  be  sure,  the  feudal  chiefs  were  paid  handsomely.  But 
by  voluntarily  surrendering  their  rights  and  titles,  they  laid 
a  sound  foundation  for  the  Meiji  government.  In  less  than 
5  years  it  exerted  genuine  authority. 

The  Meiji  leaders  moved  swiftly  to  abolish  the  outdated 
feudal  system.  In  modern  states,  it  was  clear,  swords  and 
armor  should  be  found  only  in  museums  or  on  the  stage. 
The  samurai  class  had  to  go.  Aware  that  every  major  power 
had  done  away  with  serfs  and  slaves,  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment  emancipated  more  than  20,000,000  peasants.  Business¬ 
men,  once  regarded  as  second-class  citizens,  now  became 
favorites  of  the  state.  Thus,  with  minor  exceptions,  all  Japa¬ 
nese  subjects  were  classified  as  commoners. 

As  practical  politicians,  the  Meiji  statesmen  took  care 
not  to  offend  the  proud  former  warriors.  When  possible,  they 
rewarded  the  samurai  for  cooperating  with  the  system.  For 
a  time  the  government  continued  to  pay  them  their  regular 
salaries.  More  important,  they  were  given  preference  for 
government  jobs.  Officers  in  the  new  army  and  navy,  police¬ 
men,  officials,  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  were 
recruited  from  their  ranks.  With  respectable  positions  and 
incomes,  they  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

The  Meiji  leaders  turned  to  foreign  experts  for  guid¬ 
ance.  High  officials  traveled  abroad  to  study  modernization 
for  themselves.  Able  students  were  sent  to  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  U.S.  for  technical  training.  Many  foreign 
specialists  were  hired  as  advisers. 
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The  early  Meiji  state  was  eager  to  create  a  new  army 
and  navy.  With  the  unreliable  feudal  armies  disbanded,  the 
government  needed  military  forces  to  protect  itself  against 
dangers  at  home  and  abroad.  It  introduced  compulsory 
military  service  in  1872.  At  first  French,  then  German,  officers 
helped  train  the  Japanese  army.  And  the  new  imperial  navy 
made  good  use  of  English  experts.  By  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  Japan  boasted  efficient  forces  on  both  land  and  sea. 

The  forward-looking  statesmen  knew  that  neither  a 
person  nor  a  nation  could  advance  in  the  world  without 
education.  From  the  outset  they  gave  first  priority  to  com¬ 
pulsory  public  schooling,  vocational  institutions,  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Japan  had  need  of  well-educated  citizens. 

From  the  early  Meiji  period  until  today,  the  Japanese 
government  has  thrown  all  its  weight  behind  the  drive  to¬ 
ward  industrialization.  Factories  and  modern  machines  were 
clearly  the  key  to  national  wealth  and  power. 

Usually,  given  time,  a  nonindustrial  nation  can  learn 
how  to  build  modern  plants  and  train  workers  to  handle  com¬ 
plex  equipment  and  tools.  But  Japan  has  suffered  from  a 
grave  shortage  of  raw  materials.  It  lacks  adequate  supplies 
of  coking  coal,  iron  ore,  and  petroleum,  and  has  had  to  im¬ 
port  practically  all  of  the  raw  materials  an  industrial  na¬ 
tion  needs.  Nature  has  blessed  Japan  only  with  such  re¬ 
sources  as  raw  silk,  timber,  copper,  and  cement. 

Against  heavy  odds,  the  Japanese  carried  out  their  plans. 
When  cautious  businessmen  hesitated  to  invest  in  large  in¬ 
dustrial  projects,  the  government  itself  built  and  operated 
the  first  modern  factories.  Once  firmly  established,  they  were 
then  sold  to  private  owners.  Thus,  through  pilot  industries 
and  state  subsidies,  such  modern  enterprises  as  raihoads, 
ship  lines,  a  telegraph  system,  arsenals,  iron  foundries,  textile 
mills,  cement  and  glass  factories,  and  shipyards  were  nursed 
into  being.  It  took  long  years  of  hard,  grinding  work  to 
achieve  relatively  high  levels  of  quality  production. 
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As  they  transformed  Japanese  economic  life,  the  Meiji 
reformers  were  criticized  for  their  refusal  to  rush  into  es¬ 
tablishing  a  final  form  of  government.  At  last,  in  1881,  the 
Emperor  promised  to  grant  a  constitution  within  nine  years, 
j  Count  Ito,  a  highly 
;  the  drafting  of  this  historic  document, 
r 

I  The  Meiji  Constitution 

J  Japan’s  new  constitution  was  framed  in  the  highest 
■  secrecy.  Ito  carefully  studied  the  political  systems  of  Europe. 
I  Then  he  drew  up  the  new  document,  which  the  Emperor 
handed  down  to  his  subjects  in  1889.  As  an  imperial  gift,  it 
could  be  accepted  but  not  discussed. 

The  Meiji  Constitution  remained  in  effect  until  1947. 
A  fairly  conservative  body  of  law,  it  proclaimed  the  Emperor 
the  supreme  power  in  the  land;  the  state  was,  in  fact,  ruled 

I  by  ministers  acting  in  Lis  name.  The  ministers  of  war  and 
of  the  navy  wielded  special  powers.  The  constitution  pro- 

The  Meiji  Emperor  reaas  the  new  Japanese  constitution  to  his  court  at 
^  Tokyo  in  1889.  For  this  occasion,  court  ladies  donned  Western  dress. 


respected  official,  was  entrusted  with 
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vided  for  a  two-house  parliament  (the  National  Diet).  But 
neither  the  people  nor  their  representatives  enjoyed  real 
power.  Until  1925  most  citizens  were  not  allowed  to  vote, 
and  governments  were  rarely  responsive  to  pubHc  wishes. 

First  Steps  Toward  Empire 

The  architects  of  modern  Japan  did  not  neglect  national 
defense.  Seeing  Western  imperialist  powers  move  into  one 
Asian  and  African  country  after  another,  they  believed  they 
could  not  sit  back  and  hope  to  escape  attack.  They  soon  built 
outposts  around  the  vulnerable  Japanese  islands. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  Meiji  period,  Japan  planted 
its  flag  in  several  nearby  island  groups:  the  Bonin  Islands, 
the  Ryukyus,  and  the  Kurils  ( see  map,  page  47 ) .  But  neigh¬ 
boring  Korea  was  also  a  source  of  concern.  Meiji  statesmen 
viewed  that  peninsula  as  “a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of 
Japan.”  When  the  Japanese  began  to  encroach  on  the  “Hermit 
Kingdom,”  as  Korea  was  often  called,  the  Chinese  opposed 
them,  and  war  erupted  in  1894. 

No  great  power  predicted  the  outcome  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  of  1894-95.  “Experts”  underestimated  the 
strength  of  the  new  Japanese  army  and  navy.  In  a  few 
months  China,  badly  defeated,  surrendered  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores  Islands.  (See  the  Multi-Text  volume.  The  Two 
Chinas.)  China’s  influence  in  Korea  had  ended. 

No  sooner  was  China  driven  out  of  Korea  than  Japan 
had  to  face  a  new  rival.  Giant  Russia  had  occupied  Man¬ 
churia,  and  seemed  ready  to  move  into  Korea.  Japan  finally 
decided  to  fight.  In  1904  the  bloody  Russo-Japanese  War 
broke  out.  Again  the  prowess  of  the  Japanese  startled  the 
world.  After  a  siege  of  about  nine  months,  the  great  Russian 
fortress  at  Port  Arthur  in  Manchuria  was  forced  to  surrender. 
In  May,  1905,  the  squadrons  of  Admiral  Togo  destroyed  the 
tsarist  fleet  in  the  Tsushima  Straits  off  southwestern  Japan. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  offered  to  mediate  a  peace 
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settlement.  He  was  later  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
for  helping  to  end  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

Japan’s  triumph  over  Russia  led  to  its  recognition  as  a 
world  power.  Encouraged  by  its  growing  strength,  Japan 
pressed  forward  with  its  ambitions.  In  1910,  the  Japanese 
brushed  aside  the  Emperor  of  Korea  and  seized  his  realm. 

When  World  War  I  began,  four  years  later,  Japan  joined 
the  Alhes.  It  easily  captured  Germany’s  remote  Pacific  and 
Far  Eastern  bases,  and  settled  back  to  reap  the  profits  of 
war.  As  guns  roared  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  Japanese 
business  boomed  at  home  and  overseas.  When  peace  re- 
tinned,  Japan  was  richer  and  stronger  than  ever  before. 

As  one  of  the  victorious  Allied  Powers,  Japan  won  new 
prestige  in  world  affairs.  Together  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  it  was  one  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  “Big  Five”  nations  at  the  Peace  Gonference  in  Versailles. 
But  the  Japanese  were  not  concerned  with  European  and 
African  problems.  Instead,  Japan  saw  to  it  that  any  changes 
in  the  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  world  would  be  to  its  advan¬ 
tage.  It  gained  control  of  the  former  German  islands  in  the 
Central  Pacific,  as  a  mandate  under  the  League  of  Nations. 

A  Change  of  Pace 

The  1920’s  brought  loud  demands  for  greater  political 
freedom.  Since  the  Imperial  Restoration,  a  few  pofiticians 
had  kept  a  tight  hold  on  state  power.  Political  parties  had 
long  been  run  like  private  clubs,  while  only  one  adult  male 
in  four  had  the  right  to  vote.  Elected  representatives  ignored 
the  wishes  of  voters;  the  state,  in  turn,  paid  little  attention 
to  the  Diet.  As  in  a  game  of  musical  chairs,  a  few  civifian 
and  military  “bigwigs”  rotated  positions  in  the  highest  oflBces. 

Political  groups,  shouting  slogans  of  liberalism,  democ¬ 
racy,  and  socialism,  sprang  up  during  the  I920’s.  Newspapers 
and  magazines,  scholars  and  students,  workers  and  peasants 
—  all  criticized  the  government.  In  1925  the  state  bowed 
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before  these  protests.  The  new  Universal  Manhood  Suffrage 
Law  quadrupled  the  number  of  male  voters. 

Industrial  workers  vehemently  clamored  for  reform.  Un-  , 
protected  by  labor  laws,  they  pleaded  for  higher  pay,  shorter 
working  hours,  and  better  working  conditions  for  women  and  j 
children  in  the  dark,  badly  ventilated  factories.  To  enforce 
their  demands,  workers  organized  trade  unions. 

Young  men  and  women,  especially  students,  rebelled 
against  tradition  and  custom.  They  founded  scores  of  social  ' 
and  political  clubs.  Seeking  freedom  and  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  these  students  tried  to  shock  the  pubHc  into  action,  i 
They  were  often  thrown  into  jail. 

For  some  years,  the  state  did  not  dare  to  silence  the 
widespread  call  for  reform.  But  as  the  1930’s  began,  and  as  ’ 
the  Great  Depression  engulfed  the  world,  a  tide  of  national-  : 
ism  began  to  rise  in  Japan.  Reckless  “superpatriots”  de-  ;i 
nounced  both  the  government  and  the  democratic  and  radi-  ^ 
cal  reformers  for  the  country’s  new  griefs.  Many  army  officers  [ 
took  an  active  part  in  the  nationalist  movements.  j 

Poor  workers  and  peasants  listened  sympathetically  to  i 
the  nationahsts’  complaints.  The  world,  it  was  argued,  was  ; 
discriminating  against  Japan.  Though  the  nation’s  popula¬ 
tion  was  growing  rapidly,  other  countries  were  willing  to 
admit  only  a  few  Japanese  immigrants.  Japan  needed  “living 
space.”  It  charged  other  nations  with  raising  high  tariff  walls  J 
to  prevent  it  from  selling  goods  abroad  —  so  essential  to  its  , 
economic  survival.  The  nationaHsts  maintained  that  Japan  { 
must  win  overseas  markets  and  sources  of  raw  materials,  f 
Not  all  Japanese  were  ready  to  buy  prosperity  at  the  ! 
cost  of  war.  But  even  they  did  not  guess  the  lengths  to  which  j 
the  ultranationalists  would  go.  Statesmen  who  opposed  hot-  j 
headed  schemes  were  terrorized  and  even  assassinated. 

I 

The  Road  to  War 

The  militarists  suddenly  made  a  bold  move  on  Septem-  { 
ber  18,  1931.  Claiming  that  Chinese  soldiers  had  tried  to  j 
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In  World  War  II,  a  ''kamikaze''  pilot  tries  to  crash  his  plane  onto  the 
deck  of  a  U.S.  cdrrier.  His  effort  failed,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea. 


derail  the  Peking-Mukden  express,  Japanese  forces  loosed  , 
a  violent  offensive  in  Manchuria  without  the  approval  of  the  j 
Tokyo  government.  During  the  next  few  months,  civilian 
leaders  tried  in  vain  to  halt  the  troops.  The  conquest  of  Man-  : 
churia  by  the  Japanese  army  in  1931  has  often  been  called 
the  beginning  of  World  War  11. 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  chief  of  the  Chinese  government, 
charged  Japan  with  aggression  before  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  The  Lytton  Commission,  sent  by  the  League  to 
investigate  the  Chinese  complaint,  found  Japan  guilty.  But 
unfortunately  the  League  took  no  real  action.  Only  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson  protested  vigorously, 
refusing  to  recognize  Japans  seizure  of  Manchuria. 

In  1933  Japan  quit  the  League  of  Nations  and  set  up 
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a  puppet  government  in  Manchuria.  The  last  emperor  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  in  China,  Henry  Pu-yi,  became  its  nominal 
ruler.  Known  as  Manchukuo  (man-choo-gwoh),  this  state 
remained  a  satellite  of  Japan  until  1945. 

After  1931  the  Japanese  war  machine  became  stronger 
each  year,  while  the  militarists’  appetite  for  overseas  terri¬ 
tory  grew  constantly.  But  when  Japanese  troops  began  to 
nibble  at  Inner  Mongolia  and  North  China,  the  Chinese  were 
roused  to  fury.  On  July  7, 1937,  Chinese  and  Japanese  soldiers 
clashed  at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  near  Peking.  The  enor¬ 
mously  destructive  Sino- Japanese  War  was  soon  under  way. 

From  the  time  of  the  “Manchurian  Incident,”  the  ex¬ 
pansionists  exerted  continuous  pressure  on  the  parhamentary 
government.  Political  parties  were  gradually  choked  out  of 
existence.  The  Japanese,  under  severe  poHce  controls,  were 
compelled  to  make  ever  greater  sacrifices  for  victory.  By 
1941,  Japan  s  military  leaders  had  throttled  all  opposition  to 
their  powerful  war  machine. 

For  several  years,  only  China  opposed  the  Japanese 
juggernaut.  After  September,  1939,  when  World  War  II 
flared  up  in  Europe,  no  European  power  was  prepared  to 
curb  Japan’s  advance  in  Asia.  Only  the  U.S.  stood  between 
the  Japanese  and  total  military  victory  in  the  East. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  repeatedly  protested 
against  Japanese  aggression.  The  U.S.  stopped  selling  such 
war  materials  as  scrap  iron,  airplane  parts,  and  petroleum 
products  to  Japan  in  1940  and  1941.  It  also  ended  its  trade 
treaty  with  Japan,  and  finally  demanded  a  Japanese  guar¬ 
antee  to  leave  China  and  not  invade  Southeast  Asia. 

By  late  1941,  the  hope  for  peace  hung  by  a  sfim  thread. 
While  Japanese  envoys  were  “negotiating”  in  Washington, 
the  stalemate  was  finally  broken  in  a  way  the  United  States 
has  never  forgotten.  On  December  7,  1941,  Japanese  planes 
suddenly  attacked  U.S.  bases  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  Hawaii  and 
in  the  Philippines. 
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Beginning  of  the  End 

World  War  II  raged  in  the  Pacific  for  the  next  44 
months.  Before  it  ended  in  August,  1945,  almost  every 
country  from  Japan  to  India  had  been  devastated  and  mil- 
hons  had  been  killed.  Few  wars  have  been  so  bloody. 

During  the  first  year  of  fighting,  the  Japanese  occupied 
hundreds  of  islands  throughout  the  Pacific.  Their  troops 
smashed  into  Southeast  Asia  and  took  control  of  the  Phifip- 
pines,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  French  Indo-China,  Thai¬ 
land,  Malaya,  and  part  of  Burma.  In  less  than  six  months 
Japan  overran  colonial  systems  that  Western  powers  had 
taken  centuries  to  build.  It  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
military  campaigns  in  modern  times.  (See  map,  page  47.) 

In  1942-43,  however,  U.S.  armed  forces  began  to  rally. 
The  Army  and  Marines  stormed  ashore  on  Japanese-held 
islands  in  the  Central  Pacific.  They  leaped  from  archipelago 
to  archipelago  between  Austrafia  and  the  Phifippines.  From 
island  bases,  U.S.  bombers  poured  destruction  on  Japan  itself. 
Perhaps  the  heaviest  blows  were  inflicted  by  U.S.  submarines. 
Preying  upon  Japanese  shipping,  they  locked  the  nation  in  a 
deadly  blockade. 

Japan  had  been  heavily  battered  by  the  summer  of 
1945,  yet  its  leaders  stubbornly  refused  to  surrender.  Only 
a  full  invasion,  it  seemed,  could  insure  Japanese  defeat.  U.S. 
leaders  feared,  however,  that  a  landing  in  Japan  would  cost 
thousands  of  lives.  To  avoid  this  dreadful  loss,  on  August 
6, 1945,  the  U.S.  dropped  its  secret  weapon,  the  atomic  bomb, 
on  Hiroshima  in  southwestern  Japan.  And  on  August  9  a 
second  atomic  bomb  burst  over  the  important  port  city  of 
Nagasaki. 

The  destruction  of  these  two  cities  broke  the  resistance 
of  Japan.  On  August  15,  1945,  the  Japanese  people  heard  an 
unfamiliar  voice  on  the  radio.  It  was  Emperor  Hirohito,  read¬ 
ing  a  message  of  total  surrender  to  the  Allies.  World  War  II 
had  ended  at  last. 
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Chapter  4  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  In  what  respects  may  we  consider  Japan  a  great  power  today? 

2.  In  what  respect  can  it  be  said  that  Japan’s  invasion  of  Manchuria 
was  the  beginning  of  World  War  II? 

3.  Why  is  industrialization  one  key  to  national  wealth  and  power? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

“emperor  system”  National  Diet  Manchukuo 

Meiji  “Manchurian  Incident”  Hiroshima 

land  reform  Pearl  Harbor  “Big  Five” 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  By  what  steps  did  Meiji  statesmen  build  a  strong  government? 

2.  What  factors  enabled  the  militarists  to  gain  power? 

3.  What  changes  did  the  American  Occupation  bring  to  Japan? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Prepare  an  illustrated  talk,  showing  how  old  ways  of  life  contrast 
with  new  in  postwar  Japan. 

2.  Hold  a  “You  Are  There”  program,  describing  the  Japanese  invasion 
of  Manchuria  in  1931,  or  of  China  proper  in  1937. 

3.  Japan,  once  one  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  U.S.,  is  a  staunch 
ally  today.  Find  comparable  examples  in  world  history. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Morley,  James  W.,  Japan  and  Korea.  Walker,  1964. 

Reischauer,  Edwin  O.,  The  United  States  and  Japan.  Viking,  1962. 
Yefime,  Japan.  Viking,  1962. 

Other  Books 

Cowan,  Charles  D.  (ed.),  Economic  Development  of  China  and 
Japan.  Praeger,  1964. 

Beasley,  William  G.,  Modern  History  of  Japan.  Praeger,  1963. 

Hall,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  Japan:  Industrial  Power  of  Asia.  Van  Nostrand, 
1963. 

Kublin,  Hyman,  Asian  Revolutionary:  The  Life  of  Sen  Katayama. 
Princeton  Univ.,  1964. 

Articles 

“Japan  Today”  (special  issue),  Current  History,  Apr.,  1964. 
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CHAPTER  5 


Testing  Ground 
for  Democracy 

. 

j 

Japan^s  postwar  constitution  is  the  core  of  the 

democratic  reforms  introduced  by  the  U.S.  Occupation.  ^ 

The  nation’s  phenomenal  recovery  will 
almost  certainly  continue,  and  its  economic  j 
prospects  are  the  most  promising  in  all  Asia.  , 


T 


HE  U.S.  armed  forces  led  by  General  Douglas  Mac- 


Arthur  occupied  Japan  in  August,  1945.  As  Supreme! 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,  MacArthur  was  popularly 
referred  to  as  SCAP.  With  his  gold-braided  cap,  open-necked 
shirt,  and  corncob  pipe,  the  handsome  general  became  the 
symbol  of  U.S.  Occupation.  i 

Japan’s  navy  had  been  destroyed  and  its  air  force  blasted  ; 
out  of  the  skies.  But  its  millions  of  troops  —  at  home  and  ‘ 
in  Korea,  China,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  far-flung  islands 
of  the  Pacific  —  still  had  to  be  disarmed.  By  early  1946,  the 
imperial  army  was  an  unhappy  memory. 

In  Japan,  thousands  of  officeholders,  accused  of  guilt 
for  the  war,  were  barred  from  public  office.  The  worst 
offenders  were  tried  before  international  courts.  Those  con¬ 
victed  were  executed  or  sentenced  to  prison.  ' 
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The  Postwar  Constitution 

The  core  of  U.S.  reforms  in  postwar  Japan  was  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  to  replace  the  old  “gift”  of  the  Meiji  Emperor. 
Western  parliamentary  systems  were  painstakingly  studied, 
in  order  to  adapt  their  best  elements.  The  new  constitution, 
which  came  into  force  in  May,  1947,  is  one  of  the  most 
democratic  bodies  of  law  in  the  world. 

The  1947  constitution  practically  did  away  with  the 
old  “emperor  system.”  Emperor  Hirohito  still  reigned,  but 
as  a  mere  figurehead.  He  cooperated  fully  in  the  reform, 
and  his  New  Year’s  message  of  January  1,  1946,  amazed  his 
subjects  by  announcing  that  he  was  a  mortal  being  like  them¬ 
selves.  For  the  first  time,  full  political  power  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Some  older  Japanese  have  certainly  continued  to  look 
up  to  their  emperor  as  to  a  god.  But  Taro-san,  the  Japanese 
“man  in  the  street,”  seems  indifferent  to  the  startling  turn¬ 
about.  The  sovereign  is  rarely  visible,  except  in  his  public 
appearances  on  national  holidays.  Today  Emperor  Hirohito 
pursues  his  lifelong  hobby  of  marine  biology.  His  books  on 
the  subject  demonstrate  that  he  is  a  first-rate  scientist. 

Japan  is  now  a  constitutional  monarchy,  much  like 
England.  All  citizens  over  20,  both  men  and  women,  may 
vote;  previously  only  male  adults  could  do  so.  Today  women 
turn  out  in  large  numbers  at  election  time.  Since  1947,  they 
have  also  held  government  posts  at  every  level. 

The  top  political  body  is  the  two-chamber  National 
Diet.  Members  of  the  upper  chamber,  the  House  of  Coun¬ 
cilors,  serve  for  six  years.  The  lower,  more  powerful  cham¬ 
ber,  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  elected  for  four  years. 

The  Prime  Minister  usually  leads  the  strongest  party 
in  the  National  Diet.  He  appoints  a  cabinet  to  help  him 
govern.  If  he  is  defeated  on  a  bill,  or  if  the  Diet  votes  “no 
confidence”  in  the  government’s  policy,  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  may  be  dissolved  and  a  new  election  held. 
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The  prime  minister  and  all  his  cabinet  members  must 
be  civilians.  Mihtary  officers  may  not  hold  cabinet  posts. 
And  one  article  of  the  constitution  expressly  prohibits  Japan 
from  ever  waging  aggressive  war  again. 

Reluctant  to  leave  too  much  to  chance,  the  authors  of 
the  postwar  constitution  guaranteed  a  long  list  of  basic  rights 
to  the  Japanese.  Many  of  these  are  hke  those  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  new  constitution  has  given  Japan  a  democratic 
system.  Yet  to  persuade  the  Japanese  to  exercise  their  new 
freedoms  as  mature,  responsible  citizens  has  not  been  easy. 

Rice  In  Every  Bowl 

To  millions  of  starving  Japanese,  political  reforms  were 
most  welcome.  But  “rice  before  flowers”  is  an  old  Japanese 
saying.  The  people  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  thinking  that 
freedom  could  not  All  their  stomachs. 

The  United  States  decided  to  rebuild  the  economy  of 
Japan  from  the  ground  up.  First,  it  took  emergency  meas¬ 
ures  to  relieve  the  widespread  distress.  Food  and  medical 
supplies  were  distributed  to  the  sick  and  needy.  Raihoads 
and  harbors,  wrecked  by  bombing,  were  repaired.  Bumed- 
out  cities  and  towns  were  cleared.  Thousands  of  homes  and 
buildings  began  to  rise  on  the  charred  wastelands. 

In  reorganizing  business  and  industry,  the  U.S.  had  no 
desire  to  revive  the  prewar  economic  system,  which  had 
bred  colossal  monopohes.  Known  as  the  zaibatsu,  they  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  half  dozen  supercompanies  that  held  most  of  the 
national  wealth  in  prewar  Japan.  Before  1945  one  could 
scarcely  find  a  single  bank,  steel  mill;  coal  mine,  textile 
factory,  or  steamship  line  that  the  zaibatsu  did  not  control. 

The  U.S.  policy  was  to  encourage  wider  ownership  of 
the  basic  industries.  Stocks  in  the  zaibatsu  companies  were 
put  on  public  sale,  and  laws  were  passed  prohibiting  new 
monopolies.  But  these  reforms  were  not  wholly  successful. 
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Emperor  Hirohito  preparing  marine  specimens  for  examination  under  the  1 
microscope.  His  work  and  books  are  a  genuine  contribution  to  science.  - 

Many  businessmen  broke  the  laws  or  discovered  loopholes. 
And  few  citizens  had  the  money  to  buy  shares.  The  old 
zaibatsu  are  not  in  power  again,  but  new  monopolies  now  j 
play  a  key  role  in  the  nation  s  economic  life.  r- 

The  land-reform  program,  however,  has  been  a  strik- 
ing  success.  A  wide-scale  distribution  of  the  cultivated  land  i 
(held  in  prewar  years  by  a  few  great  landlords)  was  carried  ^ 
out.  Large  landowners  were  required  to  sell  their  excess 
holdings  to  the  government.  Two-and-a-half-acre  plots  were 
then  resold  to  several  million  farm  families  at  very  low  prices.  J 
Within  a  few  years  almost  all  farmers  owned  their  own  farms  ^ 
—  many  for  the  first  time.  The  percentage  of  landless  and  i 
tenant  farmers  is  now  lower  in  Japan  than  in  almost  any  | 
country  of  the  world.  ^ 

Today  no  peasants  in  Asia  are  better  off  than  the  Japa-  I 
nese.  Afraid  that  they  might  lose  their  new  private  property,  | 
they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  agitators  for  radical  changes 
and  revolution.  Yet  one  serious  agricultural  weakness  re- 
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mains:  there  is  simply  not  enough  arable  soil  for  the  farmers. 

In  1961,  the  government  launched  a  drive  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  of  the  farm  population  and  absorb  two  thirds  of 
the  villagers  into  new  industries  by  1970. 

Japan  on  the  Upswing 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Japan  was  economically 
prostrate.  Factories  were  blackened  shells,  foreign  trade  was 
cut  off,  and  milhons  of  men  were  jobless.  With  large-scale  aid 
from  the  U.S.,  the  nation  began  to  recover.  During  the  Korean 
War,  mihtary  contracts  helped  Japanese  industries  to  grow. 

By  the  mid-1950's,  factories  were  springing  up  all  over 
the  land.  Once  economic  recovery  had  received  the  initial 
momentum,  the  furious  pace  did  not  slacken.  The  great 
textile  industry  rapidly  revived.  Coal,  iron,  and  steel  output 
zoomed  to  new  peaks.  Machine  tools,  locomotives,  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  streamed  off  brand-new  assembly  hnes. 

The  Japanese  also  created  the  second  largest  electronics  — 
industry  on  the  globe.  Today  they  are  leading  manufacturers 
of  radios,  transistors,  television  sets,  and  computers,  as  well 
as  optical  goods.  But  the  delicate  Japanese  economy  can 
easily  be  upset.  A  major  war  or  a  world  depression  could 
create  a  grave  crisis.  If  such  disasters  can  be  avoided,  the 
hard-working  Japanese  may  hope  for  greater  prosperity. 

Japan  s  forward  strides  in  agriculture  have  been  almost 
equally  unbelievable.  In  the  past,  year  after  year,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  lacked  food.  They  had  to  import  millions  of  tons  of 
rice  and  other  foodstuffs  annually.  But  Japanese  farmers  have 
made  amazing  progress  since  1958.  Using  better  seeds,  more 
fertilizers,  and  new  machinery,  they  have  broken  all  records 
for  food  production.  Japans  need  to  import  rice  has  now 
almost  disappeared. 

Today  Japan  ranks  among  the  four  greatest  economic 
powers  of  the  world.  Foreign  commerce,  essential  to  Jap¬ 
anese  survival,  flourishes.  Japan  trades  with  almost  every 
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country  (see  chart,  page  62).  Its  most  important  customer  ^ 
and  source  of  raw  materials  is  the  U.S.,  which  buys  over  one 
fourth  of  its  total  exports.  Japan  is  also  the  largest  purchaser 
of  U.S.  raw  cotton,  wheat,  and  soybeans.  In  1963  Japanese-  ; 
U.S.  two-way  trade  soared  to  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

Many  Japanese  businessmen  have  looked  toward  China, 
hoping  to  regain  their  rich  prewar  markets  there.  But  the 
conflicting  pohtical  systems  of  the  two  nations  work  against 
large-scale  Sino- Japanese  trade.  And  Japan  and  South  Korea 
have  been  at  odds  since  the  old  “Hermit  Kingdom”  regained  I 
its  independence  in  1945.  (See  pages  74-75.)  Yet  trade  be-  I 
tween  these  two  countries  may  now  increase. 

Japanese  trade  has  also  thrived  with  Southeast  Asia,  i 
India,  Pakistan,  Europe,  Latin  America,  Australia,  and 
emerging  Africa.  These  areas  supply  Japan  with  many  raw  ! 
materials  and  semifinished  goods. 


New  Schools  for  Old 


In  prewar  Japan,  if  a  fire  broke  out  in  school,  teachers 
and  pupils  filed  out  in  perfect  order.  But  the  principal  had 
one  special  duty:  to  carry  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  to 
safety.  The  picture  was  a  constant  reminder  to  teachers  and 
students  of  their  foremost  duty:  loyalty  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty  and  to  the  nation  over  which  he  reigned. 

The  ofiicers  of  SCAP  knew  that  democracy  could  not 
flourish  in  a  tradition  of  nationalism  centered  in  the  Emperor. 
Thus  they  created  a  new  public  school  system,  from  kinder¬ 
garten  through  ninth  grade.  Hundreds  of  colleges  and 
universities  were  founded,  or  junior  colleges  extended,  so 
that  more  high-school  graduates  could  receive  a  higher 
education.  Many  old  courses  were  dropped,  new  subjects 
introduced,  and  textbooks  revised  along  democratic  hnes. 

A  final  judgment  on  the  educational  reforms  cannot  yet 
be  made.  Many  critics  believe  that  not  all  changes  have 
been  for  the  better.  The  new  educational  structure,  they 
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argue,  is  too  costly  for  a  country  like  Japan,  and  there  is 
some  demand  for  pupils  to  begin  work  earlier.  A  few  educa¬ 
tional  reforms  of  the  Occupation  have  aheady  been  aban¬ 
doned;  others  may  be  dropped  in  the  future. 

Japan’s  New  Democracy 

Despite  their  new  prosperity,  the  Japanese  still  worry 
about  the  future.  Can  a  people  conditioned  to  a  police  state 
become  democratic  overnight?  The  shock  of  defeat  led  to  a 
collapse  of  every  tradition  in  which  the  Japanese  believed. 
The  divine  rule  of  the  Emperor  was  ended.  Soldiers  and 
sailors,  who  had  once  proudly  strutted,  now  walked  in  dis¬ 
grace.  The  high  and  mighty  in  government  were  humbled. 
The  familiar  Japanese  world  had  fallen  apart. 

For  most  Japanese,  the  meaning  of  democracy  was  hard 
to  grasp.  They  had  formed  their  own  way  of  life  and  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  being  told  what  to  do.  Women, 
accorded  equal  rights  with  men  for  the  first  time,  found  it 
hard  to  enjoy  those  rights.  Wives  felt  uncomfortable  walking 
beside  their  husbands,  instead  of  trotting  a  few  feet  behind 


Carrying  her  baby 
on  her  back,  a 
Japanese  working 
woman  exercises 
her  new  right  to 
vote,  and  casts  her 
secret  ballot  in  a 
local  election. 
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Three  views  of  Japan's  complex,  expand- 
ing  industrial  empire.  Above:  An 
87,500-ton  tanker  stands  almost  ready  for 
launching  from  a  Nagasaki  shipyard. 
Japan  leads  the  world  in  ship  production. 
Left:  Girls  complete  new  35mm  cameras, 
which  move  by  slowly  on  a  conveyor  belt. 
Japan  is  unsurpassed  in  optics  and  transis¬ 
tor  electronics.  Below:  Lacking  petroleum, 
the  nation  must  import  and  process  it  at 
seaside  refineries  like  the  one  shown  here. 


them.  Moreover,  if  wives  insisted  on  their  privileges,  hus¬ 
bands  often  grew  irritable.  Marriageable  girls  learned  that 
one  way  not  to  become  brides  was  to  demand  their  new 
freedom. 

Japanese  teen-agers  are  also  caught  in  a  painful  dilem¬ 
ma.  Parents  still  demand  obedience  from  their  children.  They 
oppose  “love  matches”  and  prefer  arranged  marriages  for 
their  young  people.  The  old  duty  of  children  to  hold  their 
parents  in  deep  respect  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned. 

Boys  and  girls,  however,  both  in  high  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities,  have  had  their  eyes  opened.  Schools  encourage 
them  to  be  modem  and  democratic.  Thus  they  try  to  assert 
their  independence  and  look  for  dramatic  ways  to  express 
their  new  freedom.  Most  young  people  have  cast  aside  ki¬ 
monos  and  wooden  clogs,  and  taken  to  Western  dress.  They 
are  fond  of  Western  classical  and  popular  music,  and  closely 
follow  American  movies  to  learn  the  latest  tunes  and  dances. 
Rock  n'  roll,  jazz,  and  the  rumba  are  as  popular  in  Japan  as  in 
the  U.S.  Yoimg  people  avidly  read  about  America,  especially 
in  picture  weekhes.  Mysteriously,  many  new  teen-age  fads 
in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  quickly  turn  up  in  Japan. 

Teen-agers  in  Japan  are  often  confused.  They  want 
something  to  believe  in.  They  want  to  know  where  they 
are  heading  and  why.  Perhaps  they  are  no  different  from 
young  people  everywhere,  looking  for  an  ideal  world.  Maybe, 
too,  they  are  a  httle  more  impatient. 

The  San  Francisco  Treaty 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict,  the  United 
States  decided  to  end  its  occupation  of  Japan.  In  the  fall  of 
1951,  representatives  of  53  nations  were  invited  to  a  peace 
conference  in  San  Francisco.  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  was 
formally  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Francisco,  which  went 
into  force  in  the  spring  of  1952. 

Japan  was  severely  punished  for  its  record  of  military 
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Source:  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan  (White  Paper  on  Foreign  Trade 
of  Japan  for  1964).  Japan  External  Trade  Organization,  1964. 
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aggression.  Its  overseas  domains  were  dissolved  and  its  i 
empire  was  pushed  back  to  the  four  home  islands,  plus  ,( 
Okinawa  and  the  Bonins.  (The  latter  two,  however,  were 
placed  under  U.S.  control  and  are  still  occupied  by  the  U.S. )  j 
Japan  agreed  to  pay  reparations  to  the  many  Asian  lands  that  1 
had  suflFered  heavy  damages  during  the  war.  5 

When  the  Occupation  ended,  a  delicate,  problem  arose.  i 
Since  the  Japanese  surrender,  the  United  States  had  accepted  i 
responsibihty  for  the  defense  of  Japan.  Yet  in  the  famous  5 
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Article  Nine  of  the  constitution  of  1947,  Japan  had  promised 
never  again  to  wage  war,  nor  to  maintain  “land,  sea,  and  air 
forces.”  Exactly  what  this  pledge  meant  remains  obscure. 
Many  Japanese  and  U.S.  observers  have  argued  that,  while 
Article  Nine  forbids  Japan  to  wage  aggressive  war,  it  does 
not  deny  the  supreme  right  of  self-defense.  How  to  interpret 
Article  Nine  became  a  political  problem  when  the  Korean 
War  broke  out.  New  arrangements  to  defend  the  country 
had  to  be  made.  Japanese  land  and  sea  units  were  whipped 
together;  these  became  the  nucleus  of  a  small  army  and  navy. 

With  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  joined  in  a  Mutual  Security  Pact.  Most  Japanese 
did  not  find  the  defense  arrangement  unreasonable.  It  seemed 
more  than  generous  to  helpless  Japan.  Only  the  Communists 
and  the  radical  wing  of  the  Sociafist  Party  raised  protests. 

The  Cauldron  of  Politics 

Political  parties  have  flourished  in  the  atmosphere  of 
free  Japan.  To  U.S.  citizens  accustomed  to  the  two-party 
system,  Japanese  political  life  has  been  a  puzzle.  Although 
parties  come  and  go,  the  voters  have  gravitated  into  three 
main  groups:  conservatives,  Sociafists,  and  Communists. 

Except  for  a  short  time  in  1947-48,  conservatives  have 
led  all  postwar  governments  in  Japan.  Using  various  names 
in  the  past,  they  now  work  as  a  coafition  called  the  Liberal- 
Democratic  Party.  In  election  after  election  they  have  won 
about  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  votes.  Usually  they  have 
gained  almost  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  National  Diet. 

Businessmen  and  farmers,  as  property  owners,  generally 
back  the  Liberal-Democrats.  The  mass  popularity  of  the 
Liberal-Democrats  also  stems  from  their  social-welfare  pro¬ 
grams.  In  their  foreign  policy  they  have  stood  with  the  free 
nations  of  the  West.  Despite  being  jealous  of  their  freedom 
in  foreign  affairs,  they  nevertheless  supported  the  security 
agreements  with  the  United  States.  Although  they  have 
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proposed  to  amend  Article  Nine  of  the  constitution,  they 
lack  the  necessary  two- thirds  majority  in  the  Diet. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  political  fence  are  the  Socialists. 
During  the  past  decade,  their  strength  has  slowly  inched  up¬ 
ward.  Usually  they  win  shghtly  more  than  a  third  of  the 
seats  in  the  National  Diet. 

Socialist  support  has  come  mainly  from  workers,  small 
shopkeepers,  teachers,  and  university  students.  Unless  they 
make  heavy  inroads  in  the  rural  areas,  they  cannot  hope  to 
break  the  conservative  hold  on  pohtical  power.  Like  the 
conservatives,  the  Socialists  are  a  group  of  chques  and  fac¬ 
tions  dominated  by  popular  compromises.  If  a  pohtical 
leader  cannot  strike  a  bargain,  he  often  bolts  his  party  and 
goes  his  own  way.  Thus,  in  late  1959,  the  moderate  wing 
broke  away  from  the  Japanese  Socialist  Party. 

Most  Socialists  advocate  the  transfer  of  large  industries 
and  public  utilities  to  public  ownership.  They  champion 
liberal  social-welfare  programs  for  workers  and  farmers.  On 
issues  of  foreign  pohcy,  they  stubbornly  oppose  the  conserva¬ 
tives.  They  attack  the  mutual  security  pact  with  the  U.S.,  and 
work  for  a  neutralist  Japan.  They  also  favor  recognition  of 
Red  China  and  closer  relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 

Many  people  vote  for  the  Sociahsts  even  though  they 
do  not  sympathize  with  their  aims.  They  are  suspicious  of 
the  conservatives.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  think  some  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  may  be  plotting  to  destroy  the  new  democ¬ 
racy  and  restore  militarism  in  Japan.  A  third,  less  potent 
force  is  the  Communist  Party,  which  rarely  receives  more 
than  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  national  vote. 

Hostility  between  the  Liberal-Democrats  and  their  So¬ 
cialist  opponents  finally  boiled  over  in  1960.  A  few  months 
before.  Premier  Nobusuke  Kishi  (noh-boo-soo-keh  kee-shee) 
had  negotiated  a  new  mutual  security  pact  with  the  United 
States.  From  the  Japanese  point  of  view,  it  was  a  very  great 
improvement  over  the  earlier  defense  agreement. 
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PETER  SCHMID— PIX 


A  lively  "snake  dance,"  two  blocks  long,  of  leftist  students  demon¬ 
strating  in  strong  opposition  to  United  States  policies  toward  Cuba. 

Kishi  made  a  serious  mistake,  however,  in  trying  to  force 
the  Diet  to  approve  the  pact.  In  a  frantic  effort  to  block  its 
passage,  the  Socialists,  joined  by  Communists  and  hotheaded 
university  students,  staged  mass  demonstrations  and  riots 
in  Tokyo  in  May  and  June.  Agitation  against  the  treaty  was 
coupled  with  a  protest  against  the  projected  visit  of  President 
Eisenhower  to  Japan.  Although  he  canceled  his  trip,  the 
pact  went  into  force.  Kishi  himself  resigned  from  office. 

The  conservatives  handily  won  the  national  elections 
in  November,  1960.  Hayato  Ikeda  (hah-yah-toh  EE-keh-dah), 
a  former  minister  of  finance,  became  premier.  During  his 
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four  years  in  office  he  pursued  a  policy  of  "economic  diplo¬ 
macy.”  His  drive  to  expand  Japan  s  foreign  trade  was  highly 
successful.  Commerce  with  old  trading  partners  was  in¬ 
creased,  while  new  markets  were  penetrated.  For  the  first 
time  in  years,  profitable  business  relations  were  opened  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China.  Foreign  visitors  to 
Japan  during  the  XVIIIth  Olympiad  in  1964  observed  signs 
of  prosperity  at  every  hand. 

Opposition  to  Ikeda’s  leadership  mounted  in  1964.  Peo¬ 
ple  grumbled  about  rising  prices  and  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  ailing  Ikeda  finally  bowed  to  this  pressure. 
Resigning  his  post,  he  was  succeeded  as  premier  in  November 
by  Eisaku  Sato  (ay-sah^koo  SAH-toh). 

The  new  leader  of  the  Japanese  government  is  a  younger 
brother  of  former  Premier  Kishi.  They  have  different  family 
names  because  both  had  been  adopted  by  families  with 
different  surnames.  Like  his  older  brother,  Sato  is  a  strong- 
minded  conservative.  At  the  outset  of  his  administration,  he 
proclaimed  his  intention  to  recover  a  leading  role  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  for  his  country.  He  set  his  sights  upon  a  firm 
and  independent  foreign  policy  for  Japan. 

Hot  and  Cold  Wars 

Between  1931  and  1945  Japan  gambled  on  military  ex-  I 
pansion.  But  since  their  defeat  in  World  War  II,  the  Japanese 
have  become  remarkably  peaceful.  Today  few  people  in  the 
world  dread  war  more  than  the  Japanese.  Their  dark  mem¬ 
ories  of  World  War  II  are  still  vivid.  The  atomic  bombings  j 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  remain  a  hving  nightmare.  The 
Japanese  have  nervously  watched  the  Cold  War  and  the 
disputes  between  the  Free  World  and  the  Communist  bloc. 

As  one  of  the  free  nations,  Japan  has  been  allied  with  the 
United  States  since  1952,  but  it  has  taken  every  measure  to  I 
avoid  involvement  in  controversial  pofitical  problems.  | 

Japan’s  new  chance  to  play  an  active  role  in  world  af-  j 
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fairs  came  in  1956,  with  its  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 
Its  position  was  still  more  enhanced  when  it  was  elected  to 
the  Security  Council  in  1957.  Devoted  to  the  U.N.,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  hope  fervently  that  it  will  preserve  world  peace. 

Though  it  has  come  a  long  way  since  the  war,  Japan 
still  faces  many  difficult  problems  in  foreign  afiFairs.  Refus¬ 
ing  to  meet  Soviet  territorial  demands,  it  has  not  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  the  U.S.S.R.  How  to  deal  with  Red  China 
and  the  two  regimes  in  Korea  (see  page  58)  also  poses  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  there  are  no  easy  answers.  Red  China's 
development  of  an  atomic  weapon  has  deeply  disturbed 
Japan.  But  diplomatic  relations  with  South  Korea  may  be 
estabhshed  in  1965.  National  pride  insists  that  control  over 
Okinawa  and  the  Bonins  be  recovered. 

Japan  has  much  to  offer  the  many  nations  of  the  globe. 
In  the  past  century  it  was  the  pacemaker  in  the  industrializa¬ 
tion  of  Asia.  In  the  coming  years  it  will  surely  be  a  leader  in 
advancing  the  well-being  of  the  whole  world. 


Premier  Eisaku  Sato  of  Japan  being  greeted  at  the  White  House  by 
President  Johnson  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  early  in  1965. 


Chapter  5  —  STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  How  did  the  U.S.  occupation  of  Japan  differ  from  most  military 
occupations? 

2.  Has  land  reform  materially  altered  the  make-up  of  Japanese  society? 

3.  Will  Japan  remain  democratic?  Why  do  you  believe  so? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

SCAP  zaibatsu  Eisaku  Sato 

San  Francisco  Treaty  Liberal-Democrats  Hayato  Ikeda 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  What  changes  did  the  U.S.  Occupation  bring  to  Japan? 

2.  How  did  the  zaibatsu  gain  control  of  most  of  the  Japanese  economy? 

3.  Explain  the  present  political  structure  of  Japan. 

4.  In  what  ways  is  China  still  a  problem  for  Japan? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Prepare  an  illustrated  talk  showing  how  old  ways  of  life  contrast 
with  the  new  in  postwar  Japan. 

2.  Hold  a  “Meet  the  Press”  conference  with  Japanese  business  leaders 
in  which  they  explain  Japan’s  amazing  postwar  recovery. 

3.  Prepare  brief  biographies  of  leading  postwar  Japanese  statesmen: 
Sato,  Ikeda,  Kishi. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Burks,  Ardath  W.,  Government  of  Japan  (2nd  ed.).  Crowell,  1964. 
Maki,  John  M.,  Government  and  Politics  in  Japan.  Praeger,  1962. 

Other  Books 

Cary,  James,  Japan  Today:  Reluctant  Ally.  Praeger,  1962. 

Holtom,  D.  C.,  Modern  Japan  and  Shinto  Nationalism.  Paragon,  1963. 
Seidensticker,  Edward,  Japan.  Life  World  Library,  1961. 

Articles 

“Growing  Pains  of  a  Changing  Japan,”  P.  F.  Langer,  Current  History, 
Nov.,  1962. 

“Japanese  Security  and  American  Policy,”  George  F.  Kennan,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Oct.,  1964. 

“Japan  Today”  (special  issue).  Current  History,  Apr.,  1964. 

“Japan’s  New  Nationalism,”  G.  R.  Packard,  The  Atlantic,  Apr.,  1963. 
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CHAPTER  6 


The  Tragedy  of  Korea 

For  centuries  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Korea  was 
closed  to  the  outside  world.  In  the  1900's . 
Russia,  Japan,  and  China  sought  to  exploit  the  land. 
Today,  a  decade  after  the  bitter  Korean  War,  the 
nation  is  tragically  divided  between  the  Communist 

North  and  the  free  South. 


For  centuries,  Korea  was  called  “The  Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm.”  But  in  modern  times  this  troubled  country  has 
enjoyed  httle  peace.  Since  the  late  19th  century  it  has  been 
a  battlefield  in  four  different  wars. 

Korea’s  misfortunes  stem  from  its  strategic  location  in 
northeast  Asia.  Hemmed  in  by  powerful  China,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  this  old  nation  often  became  the  target  of  their 
imperialist  ambitions.  China  has  long  considered  Korea  a 
vital  outpost  along  its  northeastern  frontier.  For  years  tsar¬ 
ist  Russia  gazed  enviously  at  Korea’s  ice-free  ports.  And 
Korea  has  served  Japan  as  a  gateway  for  invasion. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  Korea’s  fate  has  been 
unhappier  than  ever.  Caught  in  the  tug-of-war  between  the 
Communist  carqp  and  the  free  nations,  Korea  has  been  literal¬ 
ly  split  in  two.  North  of  an  irregular  line  near  the  38th  paral¬ 
lel  of  latitude,  the  Democratic  Peoples’  Republic  of  Korea, 
a  Communist  creation,  rules  supreme.  To  the  south,  the 
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Republic  of  Korea  has  struggled  to  preserve  its  freedom.  ' 
The  reunification  of  North  and  South  Korea,  like  that  of  ] 
East  and  West  Germany,  remains  one  of  the  great  unsolved  j 
problems  of  the  postwar  world. 

Korea,  North  and  South 

Korea  occupies  a  broad  peninsula  curving  southward 
in  the  form  of  an  “S.”  Its  total  area  of  85,000  square  miles 
is  about  half  as  large  as  that  of  California.  Of  its  population  ! 
of  some  39,000,000,  more  than  two  thirds  are  jammed  into 
South  Korea.  With  this  heavy  concentration,  the  poverty- 
stricken  Repubhc  of  Korea  has  had  to  struggle  for  its  life. 

Seoul,  the  largest  city  of  Korea,  has  been  the  capital  | 
since  1392.  With  more  than  3,000,000  people,  it  is  the  hub  | 
of  the  pohtical,  economic,  and  cultural  life  of  South  Korea. 
The  port  city  of  Pusan  in  the  south  boasts  a  population  of  I 
more  than  1,300,000.  Pyongyang,  capital  of  North  Korea  ! 
and  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  land,  has  about  1,000,000. 

Korea  is  crowded  with  mountains  and  ringed  by  seas.  -I 
To  the  north,  rugged  peaks  and  two  rivers,  the  Yalu  and  the  ji 
Tumen,  separate  the  country  from  Manchuria  and  Soviet  ji 
Russia.  The  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  wash  against  ) 
the  western  and  eastern  coasts.  ,3i 

Korea  has  an  acute  lack  of  arable  land.  Forbidding  crags  | 
make  much  of  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  useless  for  | 
farming.  Fishing  folk  five  in  many  coastal  villages.  The  best  i 
farmlands  fie  largely  in  the  southwest  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Since  almost  75  per  cent  of  the  people  are  farmers,  aU  ; 
cultivable  lands  are  worked  intensively.  The  average  farm  i 
is  no  larger  than  an  American  farmyard.  , : 

As  in  Japan,  rice  is  the  main  crop  and  the  favorite  dish,  i 
Barley,  millet,  wheat,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  are  ^ 
also  grown.  Good  land  has  been  used  mainly  for  crops,  rather  : 
than  for  grazing  herds.  The  people  rely  on  fish  and  poultry  : 
for  their  proteins  and  fats. 
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The  ''Hermit  Kingdom" 

Koreans,  Mongoloid  in  race,  are  descendants  of  peoples 
from  Siberia,  Manchuria,  and  northeastern  China  who  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  peninsula  more  than  4,000  years  ago.  Joined 
by  later  waves  of  immigrants,  they  produced  the  ethnic 
mixture  we  call  Korean. 

Three  kingdoms  emerged  early  in  the  Christian  era. 
For  almost  500  years  they  competed  for  control  of  the  Korean 
land.  Finally,  in  A.D.  668,  a  kingdom  called  Silla  extended  its 
sway  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

Koreans  think  of  the  years  from  668  to  935  as  their 
Golden  Age.  Korea  borrowed  Chinese  philosophy  and  arts, 
absorbed  them  into  its  own  culture,  and  then  passed  them 
on  to  Japan.  Chinese  Buddhism  also  exerted  a  strong  influ¬ 
ence  during  the  Golden  Age.  Not  only  did  it  appeal  to  the 
masses;  it  also  stimulated  painting  and  sculpture.  Some  of 
Korea’s  most  famous  temples  and  monasteries  were  erected 
between  the  7th  and  10th  centuries. 

The  Koreans  also  accepted  the  teachings  of  Confucius. 
Strictly  speaking,  Confucianism  is  not  a  rehgion.  Stressing 
correct  behavior  and  respect  of  the  young  for  their  elders, 
it  encouraged  harmony  in  the  family  and  community.  Confu¬ 
cianism  had  profound  effects  on  Korean  political  thought, 
government,  historical  writing,  and  hterature. 

Confucianism  and  Buddhism  did  not  displace  an  older 
rehgion,  a  type  of  shamanism,  in  which  priests  or  conjurers 
were  beheved  to  communicate  with  the  good  and  evil  spirits 
of  the  universe.  Travelers  can  still  see  Korean  shrines  honor¬ 
ing  the  spirits  of  nature. 

In  935,  a  new  kingdom  known  as  Koryo  was  founded.  In 
the  early  13th  century  the  Mongols  of  Genghis  Khan  stormed 
across  both  Manchuria  and  Koryo.  After  the  Mongol  empire 
collapsed,  a  new  ruling  house,  the  Yi  dynasty,  was  founded 
in  1392.  It  weathered  every  storm  until  1910. 

A  brilliant  achievement  of  the  early  Yi  dynasty  was  the 
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invention  of  the  Korean  alphabet.  Since  ancient  times  Kore¬ 
ans,  hke  the  Japanese,  had  used  Chinese  writing.  The  new 
alphabet,  now  known  as  Han-gul,  had  10  vowels  and  14  con¬ 
sonants,  each  with  its  own  symbol.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest 
alphabets  ever  devised.  Though  scholars  long  preferred  the 
“noble”  Chinese,  today  all  Koreans  use  their  own  alphabet. 

During  the  Yi  dynasty  the  Koreans  scored  a  notable 
technical  triumph.  Though  they  may  have  borrowed  the  idea 
from  the  Chinese,  they  developed  movable  metal  type  for 
printing  some  50  years  before  Gutenberg  (1436)  in  Europe. 

Korea’s  second  Golden  Age  began  to  decHne  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  country  suffered  ter¬ 
rible  devastation  during  the  Japanese  invasions  under  Hide- 
yoshi  (see  page  34).  The  Korean  hero  of  these  wars  was  Yi 
Sun-hsin  (yee  soon-shin),  who  has  been  compared  with  the 
British  Admiral  Horatio  Nelson.  Yi  is  credited  with  in¬ 
venting  an  “armored”  battleship,  known  as  the  “turtle  ship” 
(its  decks  were  covered  with  protective  wooden  beams). 

Koreans  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  ravages  of 
Hideyoshi’s  samurai  when  a  fresh  onslaught  overtook  them. 
In  the  early  17th  century,  the  neighboring  Manchus  invaded 
Korea  and  moved  on  to  conquer  China. 

Wishing  to  be  left  alone,  hke  the  Japanese,  of  the  same 


Hong  Do  Kim,  an  artist  of 
the  Yi  dynasty,  excelled  in 
portraying  Korean  customs 
and  legends.  Here  he  shows  a 
village  teacher  scolding  a 
"bad''  pupil,  as  the  other 
children,  studying  Chinese 
ideograms,  look  on  and  laugh. 
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period,  Korea  adopted  a  policy  of  national  isolation.  For  the 
next  250  years  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  land. 
Only  a  few  Koreans  could  leave,  usually  on  missions  to  China. 

Pawn  of  Imperialism 

For  more  than  two  centuries,  Korea  was  ruled  by  ‘‘do- 
nothing”  kings.  Corruption  was  common,  and  most  oflBcials 
sought  to  fill  their  pockets.  Uprisings  by  the  brutally  taxed 
peasants  were  easily  put  down. 

As  Korea  declined,  historic  changes  were  taking  place 
throughout  the  East.  Britain  was  moving  into  India,  and 
other  European  powers  into  Southeast  Asia.  China  and  Japan 
were  being  opened  to  international  relations.  Imperiafist 
nations  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  “Hermit  Kingdom.” 

Soon  after  the  Imperial  Restoration,  the  Meiji  govern¬ 
ment  sent  its  own  “Perry  Expedition”  to  Korea.  Backed  by 
a  small  fleet,  the  Japanese  won  diplomatic  and  trading  rights 
in  Korea  in  1876.  The  U.S.  and  the  European  powers  soon 
gained  similar  concessions.  Little  by  Httle,  Korea’s  isolation¬ 
ism  was  battered  down. 

A  colossal  struggle  for  special  privileges  now  began. 
The  Western  powers,  joined  by  Japan,  competed  for  com¬ 
merce,  to  open  mines  and  build  railroads,  and  to  train  a 
Korean  army.  Unhappy  Korea  was  caught  in  a  deadly  cross¬ 
fire.  Reform  and  modernization  might  have  saved  it  from 
foreign  control,  but  such  steps  were  not  taken. 

Alarmed  by  the  threat  to  their  “satelhte,”  the  Manchus 
of  China  tried  to  bolster  their  position.  The  result  was  the 
Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894-95  (see  page  44).  China  had  to 
recognize  the  “independence”  of  Korea.  But  Korea  soon  be¬ 
came  the  arena  of  a  bitter  contest  between  Japan  and  Russia. 
And  Russia,  entrenched  in  Manchuria,  seemed  determined 
on  further  expansion.  Korea  stood  alone  and  helpless. 

The  Russo-Japanese  rivalry  exploded  into  the  war  of 
1904-05.  After  its  defeat  by  Japan,  Russia  gave  up  its  at- 
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tempts  to  dominate  Korea.  Both  Russia  and  Japan  promised" 
to  respect  Korean  independence,  but  the  Japanese  did  not* 
honor  their  pledge.  In  1907,  Japan  made  Korea  a  protector-| 
ate;  by  1910,  it  had  annexed  the  ancient  land.  | 

Korea  in  the  Japanese  Empire  (1910-1945)  ^ 

The  Koreans  and  Japanese  do  not  agree  on  how  “en- ; 
hghtened’’  Japan’s  colonial  record  in  Korea  was.  But  no  one 
disputes  that  between  1910  and  1945  the  Japanese  did  build 
up  Korea  economically.  Their  administrators  and  business¬ 
men  established  raihoads,  highways,  and  shipping  lines.  In 
the  north,  they  opened  coal  mines,  built  steel  industries  and 
chemical  and  electrical  plants.  In  the  south,  new  factories 
turned  out  consumer  goods. 

The  Japanese,  however,  took  over  the  most  productive 
farm  lands  and  exported  the  best  Korean  rice.  Japanese  forces 
severely  maintained  order.  A  nationwide  school  system  of¬ 
fered  new  opportunities  for  education.  In  addition,  Christian 
missionaries  founded  many  schools  and  colleges. 

Japan  was  more  interested  in  exploiting  its  colony  than- 
in  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  Korean  people.  The  Koreans 
naturally  resented  the  Japanese  monopoly  of  all  good  jobs  in 
government,  business,  and  education.  Most  painful  of  all  was 
the  systematic  campaign  to  erase  the  Korean  national  cul¬ 
ture.  Japanese  was  spoken  in  the  schools.  Most  books  and 
newspapers  were  printed  in  Japanese,  and  strictly  censored. 
Only  a  few  students  could  hope  to  go  to  a  university. 

Even  before  1910,  patriots  hke  Syngman  Rhee,  later 
president  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  had  opposed  the  Japa¬ 
nese  intruders.  When  his  country  was  annexed,  he  went  into 
exile.  For  the  next  30  years  he  lived  in  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii,  where  he  led  the  fight  for  Korean  independence. 

The  chmax  of  national  resistance  was  the  stirring  but 
futile  Mansei  (mahn-say)  Uprising.  On  March  1,  1919,  in 
peaceful  protest  against  Japanese  rule,  thousands  poured 
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Rice  paddies  must 
have  enormous  amounts 
of  water,  which  may 
have  to  be  brought  long 
distances.  With 
muscle  power  and  feet 
alone,  a  South  Korean 
works  a  paddle  wheel 
to  irrigate  his  field. 


into  the  streets  of  cities  and  towns.  Japanese  troops  quickly 
crushed  this  mass  demonstration.  Numerous  Koreans  who 
refused  to  submit  escaped  into  Manchuria  and  Siberia. 

During  the  interwar  period  (1919-41),  Korea  was  me¬ 
thodically  geared  into  the  Japanese  economic  and  mihtary 
machine.  Its  resources,  industries,  and  foodstuffs  helped  fill 
shortages  in  imperialist  Japan.  In  1931  the  colony  served  as  a 
base  for  Japanese  mihtary  adventures  in  Manchuria. 

Japan  never  dared  use  its  colonial  subjects  as  troops. 
Yet  many  were  drafted  to  work  in  Japanese  factories  during 
World  War  II.  In  1945  more  than  2,000,000  Koreans  were 
hving  in  Japan.  Though  many  have  returned  to  their  home¬ 
land,  Koreans  are  today  the  largest  minority  in  Japan. 

Split  Down  the  Middle 

Not  imtil  the  Japanese  surrender  in  World  War  II  were 
hasty  arrangements  made  to  round  up  Japanese  troops  on 
Korean  soil.  For  this  purpose,  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Russia  had  invaded  Man- 
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American  G.l/s, 
ready  for  battle 
in  the  Korean  War, 
march  north  to  the 

1 

front  in  tactical 
formation,  as  burdened 
refugee  women  and  |s 

children  make  their  \ 

way  south  to  freedom. 
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churia  and  Korea  in  the  last  week  of  the  war. 

According  to  the  Soviet-American  understanding,  the  ; 
Soviet  military  forces  would  accept  the  surrender  of  all 
Japanese  forces  located  north  of  the  38th  parallel  in  Korea;  5 
American  troops  would  perform  the  same  task  in  the  south.  ; 
The  U.S.  never  intended  to  divide  the  country  politically.  | 
But  Soviet  dictator  Stalin  had  other  ideas.  t- 

In  South  Korea,  the  Japanese  forces  were  shipped  home,  i 
But  Soviet  troops  in  the  north  had  recruited  an  “army”  of  i 
Korean  refugees  in  Siberia.  Equipped  by  the  Russians,  it  ;| 
became  a  weapon  of  Soviet  policy.  When  the  Soviets  evacu-  : 
ated  the  country  in  1948,  Korean  Communists  were  en-  j 
trenched  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  Their  leader  called  him¬ 
self  Kim  Il-sung,  the  name  of  a  famous  old-time  guerrilla 
fighter.  Since  the  Communist  Kim  was  a  yoimg  man,  many  ;! 
Koreans  knew  he  was  an  imposter.  He  is  chief  of  the  Red 
regime  in  North  Korea  today.  ii 

As  American  and  Russian  occupation  continued,  the  i 
Koreans  became  impatient.  At  the  Cairo  Conference  in  i 
late  1943,  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  i 
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pledged  independence  for  Korea  “in  due  course.”  But  the 
U.S.S.R.  opposed  a  unified  nation,  except  under  Communist 
control.  The  Iron  Curtain  thus  fell  between  North  and  South 
Korea. 

In  this  deadlock,  the  U.S.  referred  the  problem  of  Korea 
to  the  U.N.  at  the  end  of  1947.  The  U.N.  recommended 
nation-wide  elections  to  form  a  central  Korean  government. 
The  Communists  ignored  this  resolution.  Only  in  the  south 
did  voters  go  to  the  polls.  Syngman  Rhee  was  chosen  the 
first  president  of  the  Repubfic  of  Korea. 

From  the  beginning  South  Korea  was  plagued  with 
problems.  The  country  did  not  lack  ambitious  leaders,  but 
had  few  experienced  administrators  or  technicians.  No  army 
and  navy  were  ready  to  meet  the  Communist  threat  across 
the  artificial  border.  A  new  nation  had  to  be  created. 

The  weak,  lopsided  economy  aggravated  this  difficult 
task.  Worse  yet,  the  division  of  the  country  deprived  each 
section  of  the  other’s  resources.  Most  steel  mills,  coal  mines, 
and  power  plants  lay  in  the  north.  The  few  factories  in  the 
south  produced  mainly  fight  consumer  goods. 

South  Korea’s  richest  asset  was  its  agricultural  land. 
Yet  land  reform  was  doubly  urgent  as  thousands  of  peasants 
fled  south  from  the  Communist  area.  By  1948-49  a  modest 
redistribution  of  land  was  under  way.  The  economy  was 
saved  from  outright  collapse  by  huge  doses  of  U.S.  aid. 

The  Korean  War,  1950-1953 

The  improvement  in  South  Korea’s  condition  and  its 
weak  defenses  may  well  have  prompted  the  Communists 
to  intervene.  On  June  25,  1950,  the  North  Korean  army 
suddenly  struck  across  the  38th  parallel. 

A  few  days  later  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  with  the 
Soviet  delegate  absent  in  boycott,  named  North  Korea  an 
aggressor  and  asked  U.S.  General  Douglas  MacArthur  to  lead 
the  U.N.  forces.  Troops  and  aid  from  the  U.S.  and  15  other 
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nations  were  sent  to  Korea.  For  a  time  the  Communist  invad¬ 
ers  drove  all  before  them,  but  the  U.N.  forces  ralhed.  Mac- 
Arthur,  by  a  skillful  maneuver,  landed  at  Inchon,  north  of 
the  battle  Hne,  and  drove  the  North  Koreans  back. 

The  wisdom  of  the  next  move  is  still  in  dispute.  South 
Korean  and  U.N.  forces,  hoping  to  unite  the  country,  raced 
toward  the  Manchurian  border  and  found  themselves  facing 
a  new  enemy.  The  Chinese  Red  Army,  crossing  the  Yalu 
River,  stiflFened  the  routed  North  Koreans  and  blocked  the 
U.N.  forces.  Thereafter  the  violent  battles  that  followed  see¬ 
sawed  back  and  forth,  with  heavy  losses  to  both  sides. 

In  1951,  negotiations  were  started  to  end  the  conflict. 
After  two  years  of  argument,  an  armistice  was  at  last  signed 
in  July,  1953.  Fighting  ceased,  but  Korea  remained  divided. 
The  armistice  remains  in  force  today. 

Though  an  uneasy  peace  at  last  came  to  Korea,  almost 
the  entire  country  had  been  devastated  by  bombs  and  shells. 
Heaps  of  rubble  that  had  once  been  towns  and  villages 
disfigured  the  land.  Homeless  people  wandered  everywhere. 
Fields  were  destroyed,  roads  pitted,  bridges  lay  in  ruins. 
Only  massive  foreign  aid  could  revive  the  prostrate  land. 

Since  1953  the  wounds  of  war  have  slowly  healed  in 
South  Korea.  Agricultural  production  had  gradually  ex¬ 
panded,  and  factories  have  been  repaired.  Some  foreign 
trade  has  developed.  But  South  Korea  is  impoverished  in 
natural  resources.  Possibilities  for  industrial  growth  are 


Left:  Syngman  Rhee, 
former  president 
of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Right:  General 
Chung  Hee  Park, 
Korea's  "strong  man/' 
who  was  elected 
president  in  1963. 


severely  limited.  Agriculture  is  overstrained  to  support  the 
28,000,000  people  living  in  the  south,  and  unemployment 
has  been  widespread.  Only  generous  aid  by  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.N.  has  somewhat  eased  South  Korea’s  plight.  The 
U.S.  will  probably  have  to  help  for  years  to  come. 

Since  1953,  Communist  North  Korea  has  pushed  ahead 
with  its  revolutionary  program.  Its  10,000,000  people  have 
been  kept  under  the  totalitarian  rule  of  Kim  Il-sung.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  establish  a  collective  economy.  Pri¬ 
vate  ownership  in  industry,  business,  and  agriculture  has 
ended.  Despite  considerable  aid  from  Soviet  Russia  and  Red 
China,  poverty  is  still  widespread  there. 

For  years.  President  Rhee  held  South  Korea  in  an  iron 
vise.  Though  he  enjoyed  personal  popularity,  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  crushing  pohtical  opposition  and  tolerating  corrup¬ 
tion.  His  heutenants  kept  themselves  in  power  by  rigged 
elections.  In  April,  1960,  the  simmering  anger  finally  boiled 
over,  and  demonstrations  forced  the  85-year-old  Rhee  to 
go  into  exile. 

In  less  than  a  year,  oflBcers  of  the  ROK  (Republic  of 
Korea)  army  seized  power.  Promising  reforms,  they  sus¬ 
pended  constitutional  government.  A  mifitary  dictatorship 
under  General  Chung  Hee  Park  was  set  up.  In  late  1962,  the 
people  approved  a  new  constitution,  but  when  the  junta 
tried  to  remain  in  power,  new  student  demonstrations  broke 
out.  Under  strong  American  pressure,  elections  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  the  National  Assembly  were  held  in  1963.  Gen¬ 
eral  Park  and  his  party  won  by  a  shght  margin.  Ever  since. 
South  Korea  has  rumbled  with  unrest.  The  hard-pressed 
state  urgently  needs  a  popular  regime. 

As  Korea  turns  to  the  future,  it  faces  two  dilemmas. 
The  struggle  to  estabfish  a  stable  government  and  economy 
has  yet  to  be  won.  And  all  Koreans  ask  how  the  bisected 
country  may  once  again  be  united. 
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Chapter  6  —  STUDY  AIDS 


f 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Why  is  a  strong  South  Korea  important  to  the  United  States? 

2.  What  strategic  interest  does  Communist  China  have  in  Korea? 

3.  What  should  future  U.S.  policies  be  toward  Korea? 

4.  What  chances  are  there  that  Korea  may  someday  be  reunited? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

“Land  of  the  Morning  Calm”  Han-gul  partition 

Yi  dynasty  Mansei  Uprising  ROK 

38th  parallel  Kim  Il-sung  Yalu  River 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  How  did  Korea  come  to  be  known  as  the  “Hermit  Kingdom”? 

2.  What  were  the  effects  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  on  Korea? 

3.  What  events  led  to  Korea’s  division  into  North  and  South? 

4.  Why  was  Syngman  Rhee  overthrown  in  1960?  Why  did  General 
Park  and  military  leaders  take  control  of  the  government? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Summarize  Korea’s  history  in  three  paragraphs. 

2.  Show  on  a  map  how  Korea’s  division  along  the  38th  parallel 
weakens  it.  How  have  similar  partitions  worked  in  other  lands? 

3.  Hold  a  “Meet  the  Press”  conference  with  Chung  Hee  Park  in  which 
the  General  presents  his  views  on  the  needs  of  present-day  Korea. 
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Books  and  Articles  to  Read 


Hulbert,  Homer  B.,  The  History  of  Korea  (2  vols.)  Hillary  House, 
1962. 

Lee,  Chong-sik,  The  Politics  of  Korean  Nationalism.  Univ.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1963. 

McCune,  Evelyn  S.,  The  Arts  of  Korea.  Tuttle,  1961. 

Rees,  David,  Korea:  The  Limited  War.  St  Martin’s,  1964. 

Reeve,  W.  D.,  The  Republic  of  Korea.  Oxford,  1964. 

Rutt,  Richard,  Korean  Works  and  Days.  Tuttle,  1964. 


Articles 


“Korea’s  ‘Mendicant  Mentality’?  A  Critique  of  U.S.  Policy,”  Pyong 
Choon  Hahm,  Foreign  Affairs,  Oct.,  1964. 

“Brightening  Outlook,”  Fortune,  Nov.,  1964. 

“Unit  on  North  Korea,”  World  Week,  Sept.  26, 1962. 


INTERLUDE:  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


WE  TURN  now  to  the  southern  sector  of  “the  rim  of 
Asia,”  somewhat  separated  by  geography  from  Japan 
and  Korea,  yet  often  related  both  historically  and  economi¬ 
cally  with  the  island  empire  of  the  north.  We  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  great  arc  of  new  nations  on  the  mainland  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  on  its  offshore  archipelagos. 

Southeast  Asia  is  a  world  in  itself.  It  covers  as  much  of 
the  globe  as  the  continental  United  States  (see  map,  page 
99 ) .  The  land  area  of  this  vast  region  totals  about  1,725,000 
square  miles  and  contains  more  than  200,000,000  people. 
Tropical  and  humid  in  chmate,  it  includes  nine  independent 
states:  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Federation  of  Malaysia, 
Burma,  Thailand,  South  and  North  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos.  We  shall  take  them  up  in  the  following  chapters. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  many  of  the  races  and  almost  every 
major  rehgion  of  mankind  may  be  found.  Literally  hundreds 
of  local  languages  are  spoken.  This  region  has  been  a  meet¬ 
ing  ground  for  the  great  civilizations  of  history.  For  20 
centuries  the  cultures  of  India  and  China  have  filtered  into 
it.  Other  manners  and  ideas  have  come  from  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe.  During  modern  times,  the  area  was  dominated 
by  Western  powers.  And  within  the  recent  memory  of  man 
the  whole  region  was  overrun  by  Japanese  military  con¬ 
querors.  All  these  waves  of  influence  have  interacted  to  pro¬ 
duce  complex  mixtures. 

Until  om  own  time,  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  knew 
httle  about  their  neighbors.  Bad  communications,  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  illiteracy  kept  them  locked  within  closed, 
narrow  worlds.  Only  recently  have  they  begun  to  glimpse 
their  common  problems.  At  the  Bandung  Conference,  held 
in  Indonesia  in  1955,  the  leaders  of  former  colonial  peoples 
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in  Asia  and  Africa  voiced  their  united  opposition  to  im¬ 
perialism.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  they  will  easily  find  a  basis 
for  cooperation.  Their  interests  and  ambitions  are  too  varied. 

In  the  struggle  between  the  Free  World  and  com¬ 
munism,  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  have  been  sharply  | 
divided.  Only  two  —  the  Phifippines  and  Thailand  —  have 
joined  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO). 
North  Vietnam  is  a  member  of  the  Communist  bloc.  South 
Vietnam,  a  firm  ally  of  the  West,  and  “neutral”  Laos  are 
under  constant  attack  from  Communist  guerrillas.  The  other 
nations  follow  foreign  policies  of  various  shades. 

The  young  and  underdeveloped  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia  cannot  solve  their  age-old  problems  alone.  The  United 
Nations,  other  international  agencies,  and  Colombo  Plan 
members  will  continue  to  provide  support.  But  the  greatest 
aid  will  doubtless  be  forthcoming  from  the  United  States,, 
Soviet  Russia,  and  Communist  China.  The  rivahies  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  between  these  great  centers  of  power  may  well  tip 
the  scales  of  world  peace  or  war. 


The  future  of  these  Sabah  (North  Borneo)  children  lies  in  the  success^ 
of  the  new  Federation  of  Malayasia.  This  coalition  of  varied/^ 
sometimes  conflicting  peoples  may  be  a  Free  World  stronghold  in  Asia. 
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CHAPTER  7 


The  Philippinesr 

Fortress  of  Freedom 

Seized  by  Spain  in  1565,  the  Philippines  were 
freed  from  Spanish  rule  by  the  United  States  in  1  898. 
Invaded  by  Japan  in  World  War  II,  the  islands  were  liberated 
by  General  MacArthur,  and  the  new  Republic  of  the  Philippines' 

is  today  America’s  staunchest  Asian  ally. 

‘ 

Americans  cheered  when  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
waded  ashore  on  the  Philippine  island  of  Leyte  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1944.  Like  the  Filipinos,  they  were  jubilant  because 
he  had  carried  out  his  ringing  promise,  “I  shall  return.” 

The  destinies  of  America  and  the  Phihppines  had  been 
elosely  intertwined  since  the  day  the  United  States  annexed 
the  islands  in  1898.  Before  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  Americans  had  set  the  wheels  in  motion  in  1934 
for  the  Philippines  to  attain  their  eventual  independence.  ; 
Although  World  War  II  intervened  with  tragic  results  for 
the  islands,  that  plan  was  not  abandoned.  And  on  July  4, 
1946,  the  Philippine  Repubhc  was  proelaimed. 

On  the  map,  the  Philippines  look  something  like  a  large*  j 
grasshopper  poised  for  a  leap  toward  Asia.  Red  China  is* 
only  600  miles  away  —  too  close  for  political  comfort.  To^ 
the  south  sprawls  the  larger  archipelago  of  Indonesia.  To  . 
the  west,  across  the  South  China  Sea,  lies  war-tom  Vietnam.! 
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The  Philippine  chain  includes  more  than  7,000  islands, 
many  unnamed  and  even  uninhabited.  Altogether  they  cover 
about  115,000  square  miles  —  almost  the  area  of  Italy. 

On  Luzon,  the  chief  island,  is  the  metropolis  of  Manila, 
with  a  population  of  over  2,000,000,  and  the  capital,  Quezon 
City,  a  suburb  of  Manila.  Across  Manila  Bay  are  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Bataan  and  the  tiny  island  of  Corregidor  (see  map, 
page  91).  Here  the  U.S.  and  Filipino  troops  fought  then- 
last-ditch  battles  against  the  Japanese  in  the  tragic  weeks 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  Southeast  of  Luzon  is  Leyte,  where 
American  soldiers  landed  in  the  counteroffensive  of  1944. 
Nearby  are  the  islands  of  Cebu,  Samar,  Negros,  Panay,  and 
Mindoro.  And  far  to  the  south  is  sparsely  inhabited  Minda¬ 
nao,  second  largest  island  of  the  Philippines. 

Like  Japan  and  Taiwan,  the  Philippines  ripple  with 
mountains.  Some  are  active  volcanoes.  Much  of  the  land, 
lying  in  the  rainy  tropical  belt,  is  covered  with  jungle.  Yet 
once  he  has  cleared  and  reclaimed  enough  land  from  the 
forests,  the  Filipino  tao  (peasant)  should  have  enough  for  his 
i  needs.  The  population  of  the  Phihppines  in  1964  was  over 
*  32,000,000. 

Most  of  the  islanders  earn  their  hving  by  tilling  the  soil. 
The  staple  food  crops  are  rice,  corn,  and  camotes  (sweet 
potatoes).  On  Philippine  farms  and  plantations,  sugar  cane, 
coconuts,  abaca  (yielding  hemp  for  rope),  and  tobacco  are 
the  money-earning  export  crops.  Coconut  meat  dried  into 
copra  furnishes  excellent  oil  for  soap. 

The  Filipinos  are  first  cousins  of  the  Malayan  peoples, 
who  are  scattered  over  most  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
islands.  They  are  distantly  related  to  such  Polynesian  peoples 
as  the  Hawaiians.  Eleven  distinct  languages  and  many  dia¬ 
lects  are  spoken  in  the  country.  The  official  tongue  is  Tagalog 
(now  called  Pilipino)  of  central  and  southern  Luzon.  Al¬ 
though  most  Filipinos  know  English  quite  well,  the  older 
generation  often  uses  Spanish. 
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Several  thousand  years  ago,  emigrants  from  the  Asian  | 
mainland  drifted  into  the  archipelago.  No  great  kingdoms  | 
were  developed  by  the  Filipinos.  Though  the  islanders  I 
traded  with  China  and  other  Asian  lands,  they  were  never  | 
conquered  by  empire  builders  from  the  continent.  ^ 

i 

Under  the  Spanish  Flag  (1565-1898)  | 

A  new  age  dawned  when  the  explorer  Magellan  dropped  1 
anchor  in  the  PhiHppines  in  1521  during  his  voyage  around  | 
the  world.  He  was  killed  by  the  local  inhabitants.  Yet  sur-  3 
vivors  of  his  expedition  reported  favorably  on  the  islands  j 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  named  them  after  his  son,  Phihp  II.  ij 
In  1565,  after  several  failures,  Spanish  conquist adores  from  ^ 
the  New  World  secured  a  foothold  in  the  islands.  ] 

The  Spanish  flag  flew  over  the  PhiHppines  for  more  j 
than  300  years.  During  this  time  the  colony  was  governed  I 
by  officials  sent  to  Manila  by  the  Spanish  crown.  FiHpino  ' 
life  bears  a  lasting  imprint  of  Spanish  culture.  Spain  success-  : 
fully  transplanted  its  own  language  and  laws.  Even  today  : 
most  Filipinos  have  names  of  Spanish  origin.  | 

Peasants  in  the  barrios  (villages)  continued  to  Hve  in  j 
the  traditional  thatch-roofed  huts,  but  the  homes  of  the  rulers  ^ 
and  wealthy  Filipinos  were  built  in  the  Spanish  style.  Food,  | 
clothing,  music,  and  dancing  also  took  on  the  color  and  flavor  ; 
of  the  European  conquerors.  f 

The  Spanish  strove  to  convert  the  people  to  Christianity,  j 
Within  two  centuries,  almost  all  of  them  accepted  the  faith.  J 
Today  the  PhiHppine  RepubHc  is  the  principal  Christian  na- 


During  his  career  in  the  service 
of  Portugal  and  Spain,  Ferdinand 
Magellan  (1480-1521)  "discovered'^ 
the  Philippines  and  perished  there. 


tion  of  Asia;  83  per  cent  are  Roman  Catholic.  The  fiercest 
resistance  to  Christianity  came  from  the  Moros  (Moslems)  on 
Mindanao  and  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  to  the  south.  Befievers 
in  Islam,  they  rejected  the  missionaries.  Even  today  more 
than  500,000  Moros  uphold  their  traditional  customs  and  faith. 

Fihpinos  came  to  resent  the  poficies  of  their  overlords. 
To  the  Spanish,  the  islands  existed  primarily  for  their  own 
enrichment.  Officials  took  over  the  best  lands.  When  new 
crops  (hke  tobacco)  were  introduced,  they  did  not  benefit  the 
peasants.  The  Spanish  also  held  a  monopoly  on  foreign  trade. 
And  for  their  heavy  taxes  Filipinos  received  little  in  return. 

The  immortal  Jose  Rizal  (ree-ZAHL),  often  called  the 
‘‘George  Washington  of  the  Phifippines,”  finally  sounded  the 
battle  cry  against  Spanish  colonial  rule.  Bom  in  1861,  Rizal 
was  a  man  of  sparkling  talents.  Like  Sun  Yat-sen,  “Father 
of  the  Chinese  Revolution,”  he  was  trained  as  a  physician 
but  never  really  practiced.  A  poet,  artist,  and  scholar,  he 
ralhed  his  countrymen  against  Spanish  abuses. 

In  1887,  Rizal  attacked  corrupt  officials  and  friars  in  his 
book.  Noli  Me  Tangere  (“Touch  Me  Not”).  A  kind  of  Philip¬ 
pine  Uncle  Tonis  Cabin,  it  was  immediately  banned  by  the 
Spanish  government,  as  was  his  next  work.  The  Filibuster. 
But  both  were  secretly  circulated  and  widely  read. 

Rizal  helped  kindle  the  spark  of  revolt.  Daring  young 
men  like  Andres  Bonifacio  and  Emiho  Aguinaldo  soon  took 
up  arms,  vowing  to  fight  on  until  the  Phifippines  were  free. 
Rizal  was  arrested,  and  on  December  30,  1896,  the  35-year- 
old  patriot  was  executed  by  a  firing  squad.  He  became  a 
symbol  of  freedom  for  millions  of  Fihpinos. 

The  United  States  Takes  Over  (1898-1946) 

In  Febmary,  1898,  the  United  States  battleship  Maine 
mysteriously  blew  up  as  it  lay  at  anchor  at  Havana,  Cuba. 
This  explosion  ignited  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Most  Americans  did  not  even  know  the  location  of  the 
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Philippines  when  the  war  with  Spain  began.  Within  a  few  ; 
days,  maps  of  the  islands  appeared  in  most  U.S.  newspapers. 
On  May  1,  1898,  Commodore  George  Dewey,  in  command 
of  the  U.S.  Far  Eastern  fleet,  sailed  into  Manila  Bay  and 
blasted  the  antiquated  Spanish  warships  out  of  the  water. 
Instantly  Dewey  became  a  national  hero. 

American  troops  landed  in  the  PhiHppines  less  than 
three  months  later.  Joining  FiHpino  independence  fighters 
under  Aguinaldo,  they  easily  broke  the  Spanish  defenses  and 
captured  Manila.  Other  victories  in  Cuba  had  already  forced 
Spain  to  sue  for  peace. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  ending  the  war,  the  U.S.  gained 
the  Philippines,  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  western  Pacific, 
and  Puerto  Rico  in  the  Caribbean.  In  return,  it  paid  Spain 
$20,000,000  for  buildings  and  properties  on  the  islands.  Thus 
the  U.S.  became  a  colonial  power  overnight. 

The  outcome  of  the  war  deeply  disturbed  the  Fifipinos. 
In  their  eyes,  one  colonial  master  had  simply  replaced  an¬ 
other.  Aguinaldo  launched  a  new  campaign  for  independ¬ 
ence.  In  what  Americans  have  called  the  Philippine  Insur¬ 
rection,  bitter  guerrilla  warfare  was  waged  until  1902.  Only 
after  much  suffering  and  bloodshed  did  Aguinaldo  and  his 
brave  followers  finally  admit  defeat. 

American  policy  in  the  PhiUppines,  however,  proved 
quite  different  from  that  of  other  colonial  powers.  The  U.S., 
of  course,  looked  upon  its  new  possession  as  an  outlet  for 
investment,  a  market  for  goods,  and  a  source  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  But  it  also  felt  a  moral  duty  toward  its  colony.  It 
sought  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  to  prepare  the 
people  for  future  independence. 

The  U.S.  made  a  serious  effort  to  fulfill  its  responsibih- 
ties  in  the  Philippines.  It  trained  many  teachers,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  built  up  an  island-wide  school  system.  An  American 
program  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  put  an  end  to  serious 
epidemics  and  disease.  Manila,  long  notorious  as  the  ‘pest- 
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/  staple  food  of  the  Orient,  is  grown  throughout  Southeast  Asia, 
^^terraces^'  in  the  Luzon  mountains  were  built  centuries  ago. 


hole  of  the  East,”  was  transformed  into  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  of  Asia.  The  results  of  the  public-health  campaigns 
have  been  reflected  in  the  steady  population  growth.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  1903  census,  the  Fihpinos  numbered  about 
7,600,000.  By  1930  the  figure  had  soared  to  12,600,000,  and 
to  more  than  32,000,000  in  1964. 

The  communication  and  transport  systems  were  mark¬ 
edly  improved.  Roads  were  built,  telephone  and  telegraph 
services  estabhshed,  and  interisland  shipping  lines  founded. 
Phihppine  taxes  were  used  to  benefit  the  FiHpino  people 
and  to  pay  for  these  pubhc  services. 

The  United  States  tried  to  stimulate  the  island  economy 
by  granting  Phihppine  producers  special  privileges.  Sugar, 
copra,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  other  goods  could  enter  the  U.S. 
duty-free.  But  this  generosity  boomeranged.  The  Phihppine 
economy  became  too  dependent  upon  American  customers. 

Fihpinos  were  also  encouraged  to  take  part  in  pohtics. 
Such  prominent  nationahsts  as  Manuel  Quezon  (KEH-zon) 
and  Sergio  Osmena  (os-MAY-nyah)  soon  led  a  struggle  for 
a  stronger  voice  in  the  government  for  the  Fihpinos. 
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The  first  civil  governor  of  the  Philippines,  William  H.i 
Taft  (later  U.S.  President),  introduced  a  policy  of  “the^ 
Phihppines  for  the  Filipinos.”  Americans  were  gradually! 
withdrawn  from  all  but  the  highest  offices,  and  by  1920 
Filipinos  had  won  a  large  share  of  home  rule. 

Heartened  by  their  gains,  nationalist  leaders  continued' 
to  agitate  for  freedom.  In  1934,  under  President  Franklin  D.! 
Roosevelt,  Congress  passed  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  —  the| 
first  step  toward  Philippine  independence.  In  1935  Quezoni 
was  elected  president,  and  Osmena  vice  president,  of  thej) 
Phihppine  Commonwealth.  Ten  years  later  the  Fifipinos  were  ■ 
scheduled  to  become  masters  in  their  own  land.  ^ 

Because  Japan  was  on  the  march  in  the  Far  East,  the'i 
U.S.  agreed  to  help  defend  the  Phihppine  Commonwealth. | 
General  Douglas  MacArthur,  then  in  retirement,  was  as-j 
signed  to  train  a  local  constabulary.  American  and  Filipino 
troops  were  at  far  from  full  strength  when  the  Japanese  sud- 1 
denly  bombed  the  islands  on  December  7,  1941.  j: 

The  loss  and  fiberation  of  the  Philippines  is  one  of  the! 
great  sagas  of  heroism  in  World  War  II.  American  and  Fih-| 
pino  “G.I.’s”  fought  and  died  together  in  valiant  defense  ofJ 
the  islands.  Once  the  fortress  of  Corregidor  had  surrendered] 
to  the  Japanese  besiegers,  Filipinos  resorted  to  guerrilla  war-j 
fare.  They  were  confident  that  sooner  or  later  the  Americans* 
would  return.  The  recapture  of  the  Philippines  was  a  gruel-] 

ing  affair,  lasting  from  October,  1944,  until  the  war's  end.^; 

i 

New  Heights  to  Conquer  | 

Orderly,  democratic  government  made  a  poor  start  in  i 
the  postwar  period.  Public  morafity  had  been  badly  frayed.^ 
President  Quezon,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
had  died  in  1944.  Vice  President  Osmena  served  out  his  un- 
expired  term.  But  for  some  years  the  successors  to  national 
leadership  were  not  of  the  same  heroic  stature. 

Economically,  the  country  was  prostrate  after  the  war; 
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With  work  animals  and  tools  destroyed,  food  production  had 
sagged.  Bombed-out  factories  could  not  be  quickly  repaired. 
The  transport  system  was  paralyzed,  with  the  result  that 
communication  among  the  islands  was  at  a  standstill. 

An  especially  vexing  problem  was  how  to  carry  on  trade 
with  the  United  States.  The  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946 
was  therefore  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  It  required 
that  in  some  types  of  business  Americans  should  have  equal 
investment  rights  with  Filipinos.  Though  nationalists  de¬ 
nounced  “American  imperiahsm,”  the  Phihppine  Congress 
approved  the  Act. 

The  United  States  tried  to  help  rebuild  the  battered 
islands.  Millions  of  dollars  were  pumped  into  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  repayment  for  war  damages.  Unfortunately,  this 
money  was  not  always  put  to  good  use. 

Conditions  rapidly  deteriorated.  The  government  was 
marred  by  graft  and  dishonesty  in  political  elections.  Lack 
of  strong  leadership  was  not  the  sole  reason  for  the  unstable 
political  and  economic  life.  Equally  important  were  the  ter- 
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THREE  LIONS 


FOUR  WHO  SHAPED  THE  PHILIPPINES.  Above,  left:  Manuel  Quezon, 
Philippine  president  who  died  in  exile  in  the  U.S.  in  1944.  Right:  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  whose  forces  demolished  Japan's  World  War  II  em¬ 
pire  and  freed  the  Philippines.  Belov/,  left:  President  Ramon  Magsaysay, 
veteran  guerrilla  fighter  whose  policies  defeated  Communist-led  Huks 
and  brought  order  to  his  new  nation.  Magsaysay's  successors  have  con¬ 
tinued  his  domestic  reforms  and  the  quest  for  stability  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Right:  Diosdado  Macapagal,  elected  president  of  the  Philippines  in  1962. 


rorist  actions  of  the  Hukbalahap,  commonly  known  as  the 
Huks  (hooks).  These  Communist-led  bands  had  fought  the 
Japanese  and  had  become  popular  among  the  peasants. 

Once  hostilities  came  to  an  end,  the  Huks,  as  did  Com¬ 
munist  groups  elsewhere  in  Asia,  switched  their  aims  and 
tactics.  They  plotted  to  undermine  the  government  and 
fought  ruthlessly  to  seize  political  power.  At  times  they  ef¬ 
fectively  controlled  large  areas  of  the  countryside. 

In  1950,  Congressman  Ramon  Magsaysay  (mawg-sie- 
SIE)  was  appointed  secretary  of  defense.  As  a  veteran 
guerrilla  fighter,  he  knew  how  to  tackle  the  Huk  menace. 
Driving  the  Communist-led  marauders  from  their  hide-outs, 
he  finally  shattered  the  Huk  forces. 

Magsaysay ’s  triumph  over  the  Huks  vaulted  him  into 
Malacanang  (mah-lah-kah-NYAHNG)  Palace,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  “White  House,”  in  1954.  He  was  the  most  dynamic 
president  of  the  postwar  Philippines.  Wearing  a  blazing 
“aloha”  shirt  and  army  “chinos,”  or  shorts,  he  might  pop  up 
in  a  jeep  almost  anywhere  in  the  islands. 

Magsaysay  knew  that  simply  to  stamp  out  the  Huks 
would  not  bring  peace  and  prosperity.  He  enforced  honest 
elections  and  demanded  justice  in  the  courts.  He  also 
sought  to  remove  the  causes  of  peasant  discontent.  With 
government  credits,  public  lands  were  sold  at  low  cost  to 
tenant  cultivators.  Some  peasants  were  resettled  in  less 
crowded  areas  of  the  islands.  Mining  operations  helped  the 
economic  recovery.  Philippine  gold,  silver,  chromium,  man¬ 
ganese,  and  iron  ore  are  in  demand  in  world  markets  today. 

Just  as  their  recovery  effort  was  gathering  steam,  the 
Filipinos  tragically  lost  their  great  leader.  In  March,  1957, 
on  one  of  the  blackest  days  in  Philippine  history,  Ramon 
Magsaysay  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash. 

The  Philippines  have  forged  ahead  under  Magsay say’s 
successors.  During  the  administration  of  Diosdado  Macapagal 
( dyos-DAH-doh  mah-kah-pah-GAHL),  a  far-reaching  land- 
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reform  act  was  passed  which  greatly  benefited  the  peasants. 
In  1963,  a  Five-Year  Social  and  Economic  Plan  was  begun  to 
promote  industry,  foreign  trade,  and  better  living  conditions. 

In  international  affairs,  the  cause  of  freedom  has  had 
no  firmer  champions  than  the  Filipinos.  Their  troops  fought 
the  Communist  aggressors  in  the  Korean  War.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  are  a  charter  member  of  SEATO  (see  page  9).  And 
in  Carlos  Romulo,  former  ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  the  Re¬ 
public  gave  the  United  Nations  one  of  its  most  highly  re¬ 
spected  presidents  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1963,  the  Philippines  were  drawn  into  a  dispute  with 
the  newborn  Federation  of  Malaysia.  The  creation  of  the 
neighbor  nation  was  welcomed  by  Filipinos,  but  they  claimed 
that  a  portion  of  the  Federation’s  state  of  Sabah  (North 
Borneo )  was  their  territory.  The  Philippine  government  has 
promised  to  settle  the  argument  through  peaceful  negotia¬ 
tions. 

American-Filipino  relations  have  been  generally  friendly 
in  recent  years.  Differences  over  trade,  aid,  and  military 
bases  have  been  settled  amicably,  and  with  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  The  Filipino  people  have  become  tried  and  tested 
members  of  the  Free  World.  They  deserve  the  faithful  sup¬ 
port  and  deep  respect  of  free  nations  everywhere. 


At  Punta,  a  Manila  suburb,  both  citizens  and  students  designed  plans 
to  develop  their  community.  UNESCO  sent  a  specialist  to  help  them. 


UNITED  NATIONS 


Chapter  7  —  STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Why  did  the  Filipinos  revolt  against  the  U.S.  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War? 

2.  Why  \vere  the  Fihpinos  the  one  Southeast  Asian  people  to  remain 
loyal  to  their  former  colonial  ruler  in  World  War  II? 

3.  Are  there  any  similarities  in  the  democratic  governments  of  Japan 
and  the  Philippines?  What  problems  arose  in  the  two  countries? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Huks  Quezon  Aguinaldo  conquistadores 

Rizal  Tagalog  Macapagal  Tydings-McDuffie  Act 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Describe  the  islands  and  peoples  of  the  Philippines. 

2.  What  grievances  did  the  Filipinos  have  against  the  Spanish? 

3.  List  U.S.  contributions  to  the  Philippines  after  1900. 

4.  How  did  Magsaysay  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  his  nation? 

Things  to  Do 

1  Hold  a  debate,  “Resolved:  The  U.S.  should  not  have  gone  to  war 
with  Spain  in  1898.” 

2.  Give  illustrated  talks  on:  (a)  the  Japanese  capture  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines;  (b)  their  liberation  by  General  Mac  Arthur. 

3.  Draw  a  time  line  of  the  main  events  in  Phihppine  history  since  1896. 

4.  Prepare  a  report  on  the  Philippines  today  and  their  future. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Gutshall,  Alden,  Philippines:  Nation  of  Islands.  Van  Nostrand,  1964. 
Ravenholt,  Albert,  The  Philippines:  A  Young  Republic  on  the  Move. 
Van  Nostrand,  1962. 

Rizal,  Jose,  The  Lost  Eden  (English  translation  of  Noli  Me  Tangere). 
Indiana  University  Press,  1961. 

Romulo,  Garlos,  and  Gray,  M.,  The  Magsaysay  Story.  John  Day,  1956. 
Smith,  R.  A.,  Philippine  Freedom,  1946-58.  Golumbia  Univ.  Press, 
1958. 

Other  Books 

Taylor,  George  E.,  The  Philippines  and  the  United  States:  Problems 
of  Partnership.  Praeger,  1964. 

Articles 

“Democracy  Triumphs  in  the  Philippines,”  William  J.  Lederer, 
Readers  Digest,  Apr.,  1963. 

“Unit  on  the  Philippines,”  World  Week,  Apr.  4,  1962. 
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CHAPTER  8 


Indonesia; 

Tropical  Trouble  Spot 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia^  todoy  ruthlessly 
'^guided^^  by  President  Sukarno,  was  a  profitable  Dutch 
colony  for  over  300  years,  until  it  fought  and  won 
its  freedom  in  1950.  But  with  its  aggressive  and 
unstable  policies,  Indonesians  future  seems  dim. 


The  atomic  blasts  that  have  rocked  the  earth  since  1945 
have  been  mild  rumbles  compared  with  the  eruption  of 
Krakatoa  in  1883.  When  this  volcanic  island  in  die  East 
Indies  blew  up,  the  blast  was  heard  more  than  1,000  miles 
away,  and  dust  storms  disturbed  the  earth’s  atmosphere  for 
months.  When  the  smoke  cleared,  Krakatoa  had  vanished. 

A  second  major  explosion  —  a  poHtical  one  —  struck  the 
East  Indies  after  World  War  II.  Their  Dutch  colonial  rulers, 
defeated  by  the  Japanese  in  early  1942,  tried  to  return  to 
the  islands  at  the  war’s  end.  But  they  ran  into  heavy  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  Indonesians.  By  1950  they  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  from  their  empire.  The  Netherlands  East  Indies 
beeame  the  independent  Republie  of  Indonesia. 

Archipelago  in  the  Tropics 

Indonesia  is  the  largest  nation  of  Southeast  Asia.  With 
its  745,300  square  miles  of  territory  (including  West  Irian), 
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Indonesia  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Japan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Taiwan,  and  Ceylon  combined.  The  gigantic  archi¬ 
pelago  extends  over  an  expanse  of  sea  as  wide  as  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  (see  map,  page  99  ). 

The  Indonesian  archipelago  straddles  the  Equator.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  climate  and  abundant  rainfall,  the  islands  are 
bursting  with  plant  life.  Steaming  jungles  and  forbidding 
swamps  cover  much  of  the  land.  Steep  mountains  block 
transportation,  and  volcanic  eruptions  often  menace  life. 

Some  parts  of  Indonesia  are  incomparably  beautiful, 
like  the  proverbially  romantic  isles  of  the  South  Seas.  Lovely 
tinted  waters  and  long  stretches  of  sandy  beach,  stately 
pahn  trees  swaying  in  the  ocean  breezes,  and  exotic-colored 
flowers  invite  the  painter.  Such  idyllic  spots  relieve  the 
harsher  aspects  of  the  landscape. 

Indonesia  has  many  distinct  regions,  where  languages 
and  customs  differ  markedly.  The  western  part  of  the  archi¬ 
pelago,  called  the  Greater  Sundas,  includes  the  islands  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes  (SEH-leh-beez),  and  Borneo.  But 
not  all  of  Borneo  is  Indonesian  territory.  Along  the  north¬ 
west  coast  lie  two  other  political  units.  The  Borneo  portion 
of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  is  composed  of  the  former 
British  colonies  of  Sabah  (North  Borneo)  and  Sarawak. 
There  is  also  the  sultanate  of  Brunei  (broo-NIE),  a  British 
protectorate.  Indonesians  call  their  part  of  the  island  Kali¬ 
mantan. 

The  Lesser  Sundas  lie  to  the  southeast.  The  chief  island 
is  beautiful  Bali,  renowned  for  its  dancing  and  music.  And 
in  the  outermost  east  are  the  Moluccas  (maw-LUHK-ahs), 
fabled  islands  once  sought  by  European  explorers. 

The  capital  and  largest  city  of  Indonesia  is  Djakarta 
(jah-KAR-tah)  on  the  island  of  Java.  Its  population  exceeds 
3,000,000.  Known  as  Batavia  during  the  long  colonial  era,  it 
still  reveals  strong  traces  of  Dutch  cultural  influence  in  its 
appearance.  Surabaya  and  Bandung,  also  on  the  island  of 
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Java,  have  populations  of  over  1,000,000  each.  Other  large  | 
cities  are  situated  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  i 

With  a  population  of  over  100,000,000  in  1964,  Indo-  f 
nesia  vies  with  Japan  and  Pakistan  for  fifth  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Dense  pockets  of  population  dot  several  t 
of  the  major  islands.  Though  they  account  for  less  than  7  per  ^ 
cent  of  the  Indonesian  land  area,  Java  and  its  offshore  satel-  . 
lite,  Madura,  contain  almost  70,000,000  people  —  one  of  the  . 
most  crowded  places  on  the  globe.  But  large  regions  of  ^ 
Indonesia  are  totally  uninhabited.  Thus  there  is  sharp  need  . 
to  resettle  the  peasants  of  Java.  ^ 

A  tally  of  Indonesia’s  many  peoples  and  languages  * 
would  make  a  long  list.  Indonesians,  who  belong  to  the  great 
Malay  family  of  mankind,  are  mainly  of  Mongoloid  stock. 
They  are  closely  related  to  the  peoples  of  Malaya  and  the  . 
Philippines.  Other  small,  isolated  groups  five  in  the  moun-  . 
tains  and  jungles.  Mainly  hunters  and  unskilled  farmers,  they 
are  different  in  language,  religion,  and  customs  from  the 
Indonesians.  Their  cousins  inhabit  New  Guinea  and  other 
islands  of  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

Indonesians  speak  one  or  another  of  the  many  Malay 
languages  or  dialects.  These  tongues  —  about  as  different 
from  each  other  as  are  French,  Spanish,  and  Itahan  —  are 
written  in  the  Arabic  alphabet.  For  many  years  Dutch  was 
the  language  of  government,  but  when  Indonesia  won  its 
independence,  the  use  of  Dutch  declined.  English  is  now 
studied  more  and  more.  The  most  popular  language, 
Bahasa  Indonesia,  is  now  used  for  official  purposes. 

The  tribal  peoples  are  mostly  worshipers  of  local 
nature  gods.  Many  centuries  ago,  Hinduism  and,  slightly 
later.  Buddhism  came  into  the  islands  with  immigrants 
from  India.  Buddhism  has  vanished,  but  Hinduism,  mixed 
with  local  beliefs  and  customs,  still  prevails  in  Bali. 

Today  the  dominant  rehgion  in  Indonesia  is  Islam.  In¬ 
troduced  by*  Arab  traders  from  India  and  the  Near  East,  it 
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soon  swept  through  the  archipelago.  From  here  the  faith  of 
Mohammed  spread  to  Malaya  and  the  southern  Philippines. 
There  are  more  Moslems  in  Indonesia  alone  than  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Arab  world.  Christianity  has  about  2,500,000  followers. 

Many  of  the  basic  food  crops  in  Indonesia  are  the  same 
as  in  other  Southeast  Asian  lands.  Rice  ranks  first,  followed 
by  com,  sweet  potatoes,  soybeans,  peanuts,  sugar,  and 
cassava  (from  which  tapioca  is  made).  Tea  and  coffee  are 
also  raised.  Indonesia  exports  mbber,  copra,  palm  oil, 
tobacco,  and  kapok  (used  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  life 
preservers).  It  enjoys  a  world  monopoly  of  cinchona  (sin- 
KOH-nah);  quinine  is  derived  from  the  bark  of  this  tree. 
The  spice  trade  has  fallen  off,  except  for  pepper. 

The  islands  have  rich  deposits  of  iron,  tin,  bauxite. 
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manganese,  and  gold.  Yet  neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  Indo-  J 
nesians  have  tapped  these  mineral  riches  successfully.  The  '■ 
oil  fields  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  have  lured  investors. 
Enough  petroleum  is  extracted  to  supply  Indonesia’s  needs 
as  well  as  a  surplus  for  export. 

Indonesians  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  land  for  their 
livelihood.  Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  laborers  work  in  fac¬ 
tories.  A  few  plants  in  the  large  cities  turn  out  textiles,  ; 
cement,  glass,  and  processed  foods.  Almost  all  industrial  ' 
equipment  and  manufactured  goods  must  be  imported.  ; 

Indonesia  Before  Colonialism 

A  question  mark  hangs  over  most  of  what  we  know 
about  man  in  ancient  Southeast  Asia.  Yet  we  do  know  that  |  j 

i] 

These  Ball  girls,  Desak  Put!  and  Ni  Gusti,  practiced  for  years  to  1  > 
perfect  the  delicate,  intricate  patterns  of  a  Hindu  dance  story.  |  j 


some  of  man  s  earliest  ancestors  lived  on  the  island  of  Java. 
Archaeologists  have  found  few  remains  elsewhere  in  the 
world  older  than  the  Man”  (Pithecanthropus  erectus). 

Not  until  the  Indonesians  wandered  into  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  islands  beyond  did  permanent  settlements  appear. 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  missionaries  from  India  finally  joined 
these  communities.  The  religion,  customs,  and  culture  of 
India  thus  slowly  spread  among  the  islands.  At  Palembang, 
in  southeast  Sumatra,  the  local  monarchs  established  a 
widely  known  center  of  Buddhist  learning. 

These  royal  patrons  depicted  the  glory  of  Buddhism 
with  great  pomp.  At  Borobudur,  in  central  Java,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  monument  of  the  late  8th  century  can  be  seen  today. 
It  is  a  large  hill  covered  with  a  mosaic  of  carved  stone  slabs 
showing  endless  scenes  from  the  fife  of  the  Buddha. 

For  centuries  the  kingdoms  on  Sumatra  and  Java 
clashed,  but  succeeded  only  in  destroying  each  other.  In 
the  13th  century  a  new  state,  called  Madjapahit  (mah-jah- 
pah-heet),  became  one  of  the  mightiest  empires  ever  known 
in  the  Malay  world.  From  Java,  its  warrior-kings  extended 
their  sway  over  the  far-flung  Indies.  Monopolizing  East 
Indian  trade  with  Asia,  Madjapahit  was  the  envy  of  the  East. 

But  its  many  non- Javanese  subjects  in  the  outer  islands 
hated  the  empire.  When  the  imperial  family  was  torn  by  a 
struggle  for  the  throne,  the  oppressed  islanders  revolted 
against  their  Javanese  taskmasters.  Madjapahit  withered 
away  in  the  15th  century,  and  the  gates  were  opened  wide 
for  the  spread  of  Islam.  By  the  time  the  Portuguese  over¬ 
powered  nearby  Malacca  in  1511,  they  found  the  Moslem 
faith  solidly  installed  in  the  Indies. 

Among  the  badly  divided  islanders,  superior  sea  power 
gave  the  Europeans  a  decisive  edge.  For  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  Portuguese  profited  enormously  from  the  East 
Indian  spice  trade.  Then  they  themselves  fell  victims  to  the 
even  more  formidable  fleets  of  the  Dutch. 
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The  horned  roofs  of  this  meetinghouse  in  northern  Sumatra  are  of 
animist  origin,  characteristic  of  the  Batak  who  inhabit  the  region. 


The  Dutch  East  India  Company  (1602-1 799) 

The  Netherlands  is  a  small  country.  But  there  was 
never  anything  small  about  its  colonial  enterprise.  Though 
at  first  more  interested  in  trade  than  in  territory,  the  Dutch 
slowly  acquired  a  vast  domain.  Eventually  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  grew  to  60  times  the  size  of  the  mother  country.  It 
took  the  Dutch  300  years  to  conquer  their  empire. 

The  Dutch,  like  the  British,  worked  through  a  private 
company.  Until  it  was  abolished  in  1799,  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Netherlands’ 
trade  in  Asia.  With  the  powers  of  a  sovereign  state,  it  could 
wage  war,  sign  treaties,  and  conquer  territory.  The  Com¬ 
pany’s  task  was  to  earn  dividends  for  its  investors.  Its  do¬ 
minion  was  largely  composed  of  strategic  forts  and  trading 
posts  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Spice  Islands. 

The  nerve  center  of  the  Company  was  the  seaport  of 
Batavia  in  northwest  Java.  With  its  warehouses,  villas,  and 
canals,  it  grew  into  a  Dutch  city  in  the  Asian  tropics.  Today 
Batavia,  renamed  Jakarta,  is  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
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Indonesia,  with  a  population  of  more  than  3,000,000. 

Late  in  the  18th  century  the  Dutch  government  bought 
up  the  Company's  colonial  possessions.  In  1805,  when  the 
Dutch  alhed  themselves  with  Napoleon,  the  English  retali¬ 
ated  by  occupying  the  East  Indies.  At  the  end  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  wars.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  British  governor, 
urged  his  country  to  keep  the  islands.  But  the  London  gov¬ 
ernment  was  opposed  to  further  expansion  and  returned 
them  to  the  Dutch.  To  maintain  a  British  foothold  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  Raffles  purchased  the  island  of  Singapore. 

The  Dutch  Jewel  In  Asia  (1815-1950) 

In  the  19th  century  the  Netherlands  strove  to  develop 
the  East  Indies  into  a  sure  source  of  revenue.  To  enforce 
its  authority,  the  Dutch  government  tried  to  gain  complete 
control  over  the  key  island  of  Java.  But  this  only  kindled 
a  bitter  revolt,  led  by  the  famous  prince,  Dipa  Negara. 
Finally  vanquished  in  1830,  he  is  extolled  today  by  Indone¬ 
sians  as  a  pioneer  in  their  struggle  for  freedom.  And  when 
the  Dutch  attempted  to  push  their  power  into  the  outer 
islands,  again  and  again  they  met  violent  resistance. 

By  the  eve  of  World  War  I,  the  East  Indies  had  be¬ 
come  a  smoothly  running  colonial  machine.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Madjapahit  empire,  a  single  political  power 
prevailed  throughout  the  archipelago.  Many  local  sultans 
retained  their  thrones,  but  well-trained  Dutch  administra¬ 
tors  occupied  all  key  posts.  They  were  among  the  most 
efflcient  colonial  rulers  in  history. 

While  the  local  rulers  were  brought  under  control,  the 
Dutch  experimented  with  projects  to  increase  salable  crops. 
In  1830  they  introduced  the  so-called  “culture  system.” 
Peasants  were  required  to  reserve  part  of  their  land  for  such 
crops  as  sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo,  to  be  sold  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  profits  flowed  into  the  state  treasury.  An  impor¬ 
tant  by-product  of  the  “culture  system”  was  the  introduction 
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of  new  crops.  Tea,  tobacco,  and  cassava,  successfully  trans-  :j 
planted,  increased  the  food  supply  and  enriched  the  variety  J 
of  export  goods.  ! 

Whatever  benefits  the  “culture  system”  may  have  i 
brought  to  the  East  Indies,  the  peasants  were  deeply  resent¬ 
ful.  In  the  Netherlands,  too,  the  system  of  compulsory  I 
plantation  labor  was  attacked  by  pubfic  critics.  The  result  i 
was  a  radical  change  in  Dutch  colonial  policy  in  1870.  : 
When  government  controls  were  relaxed,  an  astonishing  l 
increase  in  agricultural  production  followed.  Year  after  year,  i 
exports  mounted.  Both  Dutch  investors  and  East  Indian  ; 
peasants  profited  —  though  not  equally  —  from  the  economic 
boom.  Important  to  the  new  prosperity  was  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  in  1869.  With  the  sharp  drop  in  shipping 
costs.  East  Indian  trade  rose  to  new  peaks. 

The  new  policy  had  one  drawback.  While  Dutch  in¬ 
vestors  grew  rich  and  conditions  in  the  Indies  improved, 
the  Netherlands  government  was  left  without  profits.  Re¬ 
signing  themselves  to  the  situation,  the  Dutch  decided 
early  in  the  20th  century  that  taxes  from  the  Indies  should 
be  used  for  the  needs  of  the  Indies.  They  had  already  checked 
piracy,  slavery,  and  widespread  lawlessness.  Now  they  began 
in  a  small  way  to  establish  schools  and  improve  pubfic 
health.  They  built  roads  and  railways,  and  operated  inter¬ 
island  steamship  fines. 

One  effect  of  Dutch  policies  is  shown  in  the  startling 
population  growth  on  Java  and  Madura.  In  1815  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  two  islands  numbered  about  5,000,000. 
By  1900  they  had  increased  to  28,000,000.  Today  the  figure 
has  rocketed  to  almost  70,000,000! 

Despite  the  reforms  of  the  Dutch,  their  rule  was  widely 
criticized  in  the  colonies.  On  one  point  especially  the  imperial 
rulers  were  vulnerable.  Though  they  paid  increasing  attention 
to  the  construction  of  elementary  schools,  they  furnished  few 
opportunities  for  more  advanced  education.  There  were  al- 
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most  no  colleges  or  universities  in  the  Indies.  A  small 
number  of  well-to-do  Indonesians  were  able  to  study  in  the 
Netherlands.  But  for  years  almost  all  positions  requiring  tech¬ 
nical  or  speciahzed  training  were  monopolized  by  the  Dutch. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  I  a  movement  was  launched 
for  more  pohtical  rights  for  the  Indonesian  people.  Yielding 
at  length  to  this  pressure,  the  Dutch  took  the  first  halting 
steps  in  1918  toward  granting  self-rule.  Once  they  had  made 
these  concessions,  the  Dutch  could  not  silence  the  rising 
nationalists.  After  World  War  I,  many  political  organizations 
joined  in  the  outcry  against  imperiafism.  Fearful  of  losing 
the  upper  hand,  the  Dutch  granted  more  civil  rights.  But  even 
when  Japanese  armies  swept  over  Southeast  Asia  in  1941-42, 
the  East  Indies  were  still  far  from  full  self-government. 

The  Japanese  occupied  the  Indies  until  the  very  end 
of  the  war.  While  they  met  with  some  sporadic  resistance, 
they  also  found  collaborators  among  local  political  leaders. 
Hoping  somehow  to  win  independence,  Sukarno,  a  popular 
engineer  and  teacher,  worked  closely  with  the  Japanese 
conquerors.  The  East  Indian  nationalists  cared  little  who 
won  the  war.  Their  main  object  was  to  humble  their  Dutch 
rulers  and  gain  independence  for  themselves. 


Sumatran  member  of  an 
American-Indonesian 
geological  crew,  seeking 
new  oil  fields.  Palembang, 
a  southern  town,  is 
known  as  "Oil  City." 
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Merdeka  and  Indonesia  | 

In  the  "good”  days  before  World  War  II,  the  Dutch  J 
had  drawn  rich  dividends  from  the  Indies.  Once  the  Nazis  | 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Japanese  J 
had  surrendered,  the  Dutch  hoped  that  their  colonial  wealth  J 
would  help  them  recover  at  home.  Since  their  own  military  I 
forces  had  been  shattered  in  the  war,  the  Dutch  had  to  | 
postpone  a  return  to  the  Indies.  British  troops  thus  accepted  | 
the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  army.  By  the  time  Dutch  | 
forces  were  ready  to  move  in,  Indonesian  nationalists  had  | 
already  set  up  a  republican  government  and  army.  4 

The  Dutch  had  no  wish  to  see  the  Indies  sHp  through  | 
their  fingers.  But  between  Merdeka  ("Freedom”  —  the  | 
slogan  of  the  nationalists)  and  imperialism  there  could  be  i 
no  compromise.  Desperate  fighting,  broken  at  times  by  | 
truces  arranged  by  the  United  Nations,  raged  on  and  off  | 
for  almost  five  years.  The  Indies  economy,  dislocated  during  | 
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Jakarta's  unique  Bank  Wanita,  an  entirely  female  operation,  is  dearly 
a  profit  and  joy  to  its  president,  directors,  and  satisfied  depositors. 
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World  War  II,  was  even  further  weakened.  The  brutal 
colonial  war  at  last  ended  in  Dutch  defeat.  In  August,  1950, 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  became  independent,  with 
Sukarno  as  president.  Though  at  first  some  ties  remained 
with  the  Netherlands,  these  were  completely  cut  in  1954. 

From  the  beginning,  Indonesia  had  to  struggle  for 
its  very  life.  While  it  fought  the  Dutch,  it  had  to  put  down 
uprisings  by  armed  Communists.  The  peoples  of  the  outer 
islands,  infuriated  by  Javanese  domination,  have  warred  for 
‘'states’ rights”  and  even  for  independence.  Military  leaders 
hostile  to  Sukarno’s  policies  have  also  rebelled  against  his 
regime.  Continuous  fighting  has  sapped  the  resources  of  the 
floundering  republic. 

Since  its  independence,  Indonesia  has  been  plagued  by 
economic  problems.  The  standard  of  living,  never  high,  has 
remained  one  of  the  lowest  in  all  Asia.  Money-earning  export 
crops  have  helped  purchase  machinery  and  technical  equip¬ 
ment  from  abroad.  But  food  production  has  been  far  too  low. 
Several  million  tons  of  rice  and  other  cereals  must  still  be 
imported.  Farming  methods  are  primitive;  most  peasants 
simply  do  not  know  how  to  produce  much  from  the  land. 
And  in  some  areas  where  population  pressure  is  heavy,  land 
holdings  are  finely  splintered. 

The  Indonesian  government  has  attempted  to  ease  the 
pressure  of  population  on  the  land  by  resettling  peasants. 
From  time  to  time  groups  of  farming  families  have  been 
moved  from  heavily  settled  areas  on  Java  to  less  crowded 
places  in  the  outer  islands.  Many  of  these  new  agricultural 
communities  have  been  established  on  large  but  scantily 
populated  Sumatra.  These  measures  have  furnished  some  re- 
fief.  Yet  the  need  is  so  great  and  the  resources  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  so  limited  that  the  problem  has  remained  acute. 

Industrialization  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  Indonesia.  Since 
1945  few  new  factories  have  been  built.  Engineers,  skilled 
workers,  and  investment  capital  are  scarce.  While  the  United 
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States,  Soviet  Russia,  and  Communist  China  have  provided  * 
aid,  the  policies  of  the  Indonesian  government  have  fright-  •! 
ened  away  foreign  investors.  The  Dutch  no  longer  play  an 
active  role  in  Indonesia’s  economic  life.  Despite  many  years 
of  effort,  Indonesia  still  remains  one  of  the  least  industrialized  | 
of  the  major  nations  of  Asia. 

Even  with  its  great  natural  wealth,  Indonesia’s  future 
seems  unpromising.  Failure  to  improve  economic  conditions 
may  well  furnish  the  government’s  enemies  with  political 
ammunition.  Sukarno,  leader  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  seems  j 
to  be  popular  with  the  people.  But  he  must  keep  an  eye  upon 
the  Indonesian  Communist  Party,  third  largest  in  the  world. 
Other  political  parties  would  also  be  eager  to  assume  power.  | 

To  strengthen  his  personal  authority.  President  Sukarno  j 
has  introduced  what  he  calls  “guided  democracy.”  He  has  ! 
acquired  almost  unlimited  power  and  taken  over  the  highest  j 
posts  in  government.  The  various  political  parties  have  not  i 
protested  against  his  policies.  Their  leaders  have  participated  i 
in  his  government.  And  believing  that  the  people  are  not 
ready  for  democratic  government,  Sukarno  has  given  them 
little  voice  in  political  matters. 

President  Sukarno  has  been  an  adept  politician  in  world  ^ 
affairs.  He  has  maintained  ties  with  the  United  States,  Soviet 
Russia,  and  Communist  China.  He  was  one  of  the  five  origi-  ' 
nal  sponsors  of  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  at  Bandung  in 
1955  ( see  page  81 ) .  Sukarno  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  = 
critics  of  so-called  “Western  imperialism.”  But  he  has  been 
accused  of  pursuing  a  policy  of  expansion  in  Southeast  Asia,  i 

Sukarno  had  long  threatened  to  trigger  a  conflict  over  i 
the  ownership  of  the  western  half  of  New  Guinea,  the  fourth 
largest  island  in  the  world.  This  territory  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  for  many  years.  Claiming  it  was  never  considered  • 
part  of  their  East  Indian  empire,  they  refused  to  surrender  ^ 
it  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  in  1950.  Indonesian  national-  ' 
ists  took  an  opposite  view  and  agitated  for  the  recovery  of  ^ 
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UNITED  NATIONS 


His  dispute  with  Malaysia  led  to 
Indonesians  resignation  from  the 


In  1963,  his  hand-picked  parliament 
elected  him  president  for  life. 


U.N.  in  1965. 


President  Sukarno  has  "guided'^ 
Indonesia  since  independence. 


“West  Irian,”  as  they  called  the  territory.  Finally,  in  1962, 
international  talks  initiated  by  the  U.S.  led  to  an  agreement 
for  a  gradual  transfer.  In  May,  1963,  after  a  short  period  of 
U.N.  administration,  control  was  turned  over  to  Indonesia. 
By  a  plebiscite  in  1969,  the  West  Irians  will  vote  on  whether 
they  wish  to  remain  part  of  Indonesia. 

The  transfer  of  Netherlands  New  Guinea  to  Indonesia 
will  add  about  160,000  square  miles  to  the  Republic’s  ter¬ 
ritory.  But  since  the  area  is  badly  underdeveloped  and  its 
inhabitants  are  not  Indonesians,  acquisition  of  West  Irian 
may  bring  new  troubles  to  the  government  in  Jakarta. 

Sukarno  also  strongly  opposed  the  formation  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaysia  (see  page  119).  He  has  charged  that 
his  close  neighbor  is  actually  a  creature  of  British  colonialism, 
and  that  Britain  hopes  to  preserve  its  imperial  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia  through  the  Federation.  These  accusations 
have  been  denied  by  the  Malaysian  government. 

Indonesia  most  likely  fears  a  strong  power  so  close  to 
its  frontiers.  Sukarno  would  also  probably  like  to  annex  the 
territories  in  northern  Borneo;  oil-rich  Brunei  would  be  a 
valuable  prize.  It  is  also  suspected  that  Sukarno  hopes  a 
foreign  crisis  will  keep  his  people  united  behind  him. 
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Indonesia's  quarrel  with  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  has  I 
kept  the  world  on  edge  since  1963.  Many  rounds  of  negotia- 1 
tions  have  been  conducted  by  the  two  governments  to  reach  I 
a  peaceful  settlement.  The  United  States,  Japan,  and  the  I 
Philippines  have  tried  to  promote  a  mutually  satisfactory! 
agreement.  All  these  efforts  have  been  to  no  avail.  I 

In  1964,  Sukarno  stepped  up  the  pace  of  his  opposition.  I 
His  government  proclaimed  a  policy  of  “confrontation”! 
against  the  Federation.  This  soon  led  to  blows  to  cripple  the! 
economy  of  the  new  state.  At  Sukarno's  order,  trade  with ! 
Malaysia  was  cut  off.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  this  move  has  - 
cost  Indonesia  more  heavily  than  its  neighbor. 

The  forceful  tactics  of  Sukarno  have  been  more  disturb- ' 

I 

ing.  Vowing  to  “crush”  Malaysia,  he  has  dispatched  guerrillas  ; 
to  harass  the  Federation.  Not  only  have  they  slipped  across 
the  frontier  into  Sabah  and  Sarawak,  but  Indonesian  soldiers , 
have  been  smuggled  ashore  on  the  coasts  of  Malaya.  These  ' 
aggressive  actions  have  led  the  Federation  to  turn  to  England; ; 
and  the  United  States  for  aid.  In  late  1964  England  began 
to  send  troops  and  warships  to  help  in  the  defense  of  itsj 
Commonwealth  partner  in  Southeast  Asia.  i ; 

Sukarno's  reckless  course  in  foreign  affairs  startled  the 
world  in  January,  1965.  When  the  Federation  of  Malaysia; 
was  elected  to  a  one-year  term  on  the  Security  Council,} 
Indonesia  announced  its  withdrawal  from  the  U.N.  It  was| 
the  first  country  to  do  so.  Many  world  leaders  appealed  to! 
Sukarno  to  reconsider  his  decision.  Indications  were  thatj 
Indonesia  might  move  closer  to  Communist  China,  whichi 
had  applauded  Sukarno's  action.  ) 

Sooner  or  later  Sukarno  must  face  the  enormous  political^ 
and  economic  problems  that  plague  his  people.  The  cry 
“Merdeka!”  alone  cannot  indefinitely  satisfy  the  millions 
of  poverty-stricken  Indonesians.  i 
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Chapter  8  —  STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Should  the  Free  World  continue  to  aid  Indonesia? 

2.  What  factors  might  account  for  Indonesia’s  aggressive  attitude? 

3.  What  might  be  some  of  the  reasons  for  Communist  China’s  support 
of  Sukarno’s  action  in  withdrawing  from  the  U.N.? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Greater  Sundas  “culture  system”  West  Irian 

Lesser  Sundas  Merdeka  “guided  democracy” 

Dipa  Negara  Sukarno  Java  Man 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Describe  the  geography  and  varied  peoples  of  Indonesia. 

2.  Upon  what  do  most  Indonesians  depend  for  their  livehhood? 

3.  How  did  the  long  Dutch  supremacy  affect  Indonesian  life? 

4.  Recount  the  struggles  that  led  to  Indonesian  independence. 

5.  What  internal  economic  problems  face  Indonesia  today? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Report  to  the  class  on  Sukarno  and  his  “guided  democracy.” 

2.  Discuss  what  U.S.  policy  should  be  toward  Indonesia. 

3.  Hold  a  discussion  in  which  students  portray  six  leaders  of  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc  appraising  Sukarno’s  wididrawal  from  the  U.N. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Higgins,  Benjamin  H.  and  Jean,  Indonesia:  The  Crisis  of  the  Mill¬ 
stones.  Van  Nostrand,  1963. 

Other  Books 

Henderson,  William,  Southeast  Asia:  Problems  of  United  States 
Policy.  M.I.T.,  1964. 

Hindley,  Donald,  The  Communist  Party  of  Indonesia,  1951-1963. 
Univ.  of  California,  1964. 

Articles 

“Borneo,  Britain’s  South  Vietnam  British  Troops  and  Sukarno’s  Guer¬ 
rillas,”  R.  Hughes,  New  York  Times  Magazine,  July  19,  1964. 
“How  Sukarno  Keeps  His  Revolution  Spinning,”  D.  Warner,  The  Re¬ 
porter,  Apr.  23,  1964. 

“Indonesia  —  How  Peaceful  Its  Neutrahsm?”  Senior  Scholastic,  Feb. 
27,  1963. 

“Power  Balance  in  Indonesia,”  A.  Vandenbosch,  Current  History, 
Feb.,  1964. 

“Unit  on  Indonesia,”  World  Week,  Mar.  4, 1965. 
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Malaysia:; 

the  Crossroads  I 

Malaya  joined  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  1957,  J 
after  a  century  of  British  rule.  Singapore  became  il 
a  self-governing  crown  colony.  In  1 963,  both  joined  ^ 
two  Borneo  states  to  form  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  ■ 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  common  interests. 

1 

,  • 

I 

The  British  guns  were  pointed  the  wrong  way.”  This  is  : 

how  the  surrender  of  Singapore  to  Japan  in  1942  is 
sometimes  explained.  Actually  it  would  have  made  little -j 
difference  whether  the  coastal  batteries  had  been  aimed  f 
toward  land  or  sea.  Once  the  Japanese  had  attacked,  Eng-  *: 
land’s  “Gibraltar  of  the  East”  was  doomed. 

Before  World  War  II,  Americans  were  aware  of  Britain’s  j- 
powerful  naval  base  at  Singapore.  But  they  knew  almost 
nothing  about  the  British  protectorate  of  Malaya. 

A  Primer  on  Malaya 

Malaya  is  a  long,  pointed  tongue  of  land  stretching  ■ 
south  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  toward  the  archipelago  of  ■ 
Indonesia.  With  only  50,600  square  miles  of  territory,  it 
could  barely  be  squeezed  into  the  state  of  Alabama.  The  ( 
island  of  Singapore,  lying  off  the  tip  of  southern  Malaya,  - 
has  but  220  square  miles.  ' 
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Malaya’s  only  land  frontier  lies  near  the  upper  neck 
of  the  peninsula,  the  narrow  Kra  Isthmus,  bordering  on 
Thailand.  Fairly  high  mountains  reaching  7,000  feet  form 
the  backbone  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  They  are  one  wing 
of  the  massive  Himalayan  range  stretching  from  south¬ 
eastern  Tibet  along  the  Burma-Thailand  border.  About  80 
per  cent  of  Malaya  is  blanketed  with  tropical  rain  forest 
of  little  practical  value.  Large  stretches  of  coastal  swamps 
blur  the  dividing  line  between  sea  and  shore. 

Most  Malayans  live  in  towns  and  villages  on  the  coastal 
lowlands  and  interior  plains.  Dense  pockets  of  population 
center  around  the  capital,  Kuala  Lumpur  ( KWAH-lah 
LOOM-poor),  a  city  of  300,000  people,  in  the  southwest. 
The  population  of  Malaya  is  estimated  at  about  7,300,000. 
Another  1,700,000  people  live  in  Singapore. 

The  Malays  are  mainly  of  Mongoloid  origin.  Their 
language,  Malay,  is  much  like  those  of  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines.  It  is  written  in  the  Arabic  alphabet,  introduced 
over  600  years  ago  when  Islam  won  a  foothold  on  the 
peninsula.  But  Roman  script  is  being  popularized  by  the 
government  today.  As  in  Burma  and  the  Philippines,  English 
is  spoken  in  the  cities,  while  the  many  Chinese  speak  their 
own  tongues  (see  Multi-Text,  The  Two  Chinas,  page  141). 

Negritos  and  other  tribal  peoples  live  in  the  jungles 
of  the  interior.  They  are  the  “aborigines,”  or  oldest  inhab¬ 
itants,  of  Malaya.  Seminomadic  hunters,  they  use  blowguns 
and  poisoned  darts.  Some  forest  peoples  engage  in  the  not 
very  productive  “slash-and-burn”  type  of  agriculture.  After 
they  hack  down  and  burn  jungle  growths,  they  cultivate  the 
cleared  plot  for  several  years.  When  the  soil  is  exhausted, 
they  clear  new  tracts  of  land. 

Until  the  15th  century  the  people  were  largely  animists 
(nature  worshipers),  though  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  were 
early  introduced  from  India.  Then  Moslem  rulers  and  trad¬ 
ers  popularized  the  Islamic  faith.  Most  Malayans  have  since 
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Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (1781-1826), 
British  colonial  administrator  who 
briefly  governed  Java  and  Sumatra. 
By  building  a  base  at  Singapore 
in  1819,  he  blocked  Dutch 
expansion  in  Malaya. 


been  followers  of  Mohammed.  But  in  recent  times  the 
numerous  Chinese  and  Indian  emigrants  brought  their  own 
beliefs  with  them.  Christian  missions,  scattered  through  the 
country,  are  particularly  active  in  Singapore. 

Rulers  and  Conquerors 

Primitive  tribes  occupied  the  Malay  Peninsula  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years.  Not  until  the  15th  century  did  petty  kings, 
known  as  sultans,  dislodge  the  tribal  chieftains.  The  first 
important  Moslem  rulers  in  Malaya  were  the  sovereigns  of 
Malacca.  Originally  Islamic  traders  from  Sumatra,  they  en¬ 
trenched  themselves  in  the  strategically  situated  port  on 
the  Malacca  Straits. 

Dominating  shipping  from  east  and  west,  Malacca  grew 
quickly  into  a  commercial  hub  of  the  Southeast  Asian  world. 
Merchants  from  all  over  Asia  came  there  to  bargain  for 
spices,  precious  stones,  costly  silks,  aromatic  woods,  and 
exotic  foods  from  many  lands.  Conquerors  and  traders 
everywhere  envied  Malacca  its  wealth.  In  1511,  only  13 
years  after  Vasco  da  Gama  opened  a  new  sea  route  from 
Europe  to  India,  the  Portuguese  seized  this  valuable  prize, 
making  it  the  headquarters  for  their  trading  empire  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Then,  in  1641,  the  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  wrested  Malacca  from  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  never  sought  to  bring 
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the  whole  peninsula  under  their  sway.  Outside  Malacca, 
many  Moslem  sultans  ruled.  Fighting  among  themselves 
and  with  their  European  rivals,  they  dreamed  of  building 
a  Malay  empire.  But  there  was  no  political  unity  until  the 
British  appeared  in  the  early  19th  century. 

In  1819  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  (see  page  103),  shrewdly 
purchased  trading  rights  at  Singapore  from  its  Malay  ruler. 
A  superb  harbor,  ideally  located,  Singapore  soon  outstripped 
Malacca.  After  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened,  Singapore  became 
the  foremost  shipping  center  of  Asia. 

From  its  bases  in  Singapore  and  Penang,  Britain  began 
to  exert  control  over  the  unruly  states  of  the  peninsula. 
Four  British  protectorates  were  established,  known  as  the 
Federated  Malay  States.  Though  each  had  a  Moslem  ruler, 
British  officials  held  the  actual  power.  By  1914  five  other 
sultanates  had  accepted  a  similar  arrangement.  They  were 
called  the  “Unfederated  States.”  Administration  was  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  Crown  Colony  of  Singapore,  organized  in  1867. 

Before  World  War  II  the  British  encountered  few 
political  storms  in  Malaya.  Though  no  popular  clamor  for 
self-government  arose,  as  in  Burma  and  India,  the  British 
sought  to  simplify  the  unwieldy  system  of  administration. 

Colonialism  at  Work 

Until  the  late  19th  century,  four  out  of  five  Malayans 
eked  out  their  living  —  principally  rice  —  from  the  land. 
Other  villagers  fished  in  the  offshore  waters.  But  the  easiest 
paths  to  fortune  were  through  trade  and  mining. 

With  the  revolution  in  Western  technology  before 
World  War  I,  Malaya’s  British  rulers  began  to  overhaul  its 
economy.  Rubber  trees,  transplanted  from  Brazil,  became 
a  new  source  of  wealth.  By  World  War  II,  Malayan  planta¬ 
tions  were  the  greatest  producers  of  rubber  in  the  world. 
In  1962  their  output  of  over  750,000  tons  was  one  third 
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of  the  world’s  annual  supply.  Coconuts  and  pineapples  were! 
also  cultivated  with  great  success.  Malaya’s  output  of  tin  nowl 
tops  that  of  all  other  countries.  Its  bauxite  and  iron  deposits  I 
are  being  tapped  for  export  abroad.  1 

The  new  enterprises  undermined  traditional  Malayan 
life.  Many  peasants  gave  up  rice  cultivation  and  planted 
the  more  profitable  rubber  and  coconut  trees.  Others  worked 
for  wages  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  mines.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Indians  and  Chinese  also  migrated  to  Malaya, 
where  jobs  and  business  opportunities  were  plentiful. 

With  newcomers  flooding  into  the  country,  the  Malays 
became  a  minority  in  their  own  land.  By  World  War  II  they 
made  up  less  than  45  per  cent  of  the  population.  An  almost  ■ 
equal  percentage,  largely  merchants  and  miners,  were 
Chinese.  Another  10  per  cent  were  rubber  laborers  from  J 
India;  the  rest  were  a  mixture  of  Europeans  and  Asians. 

No  serious  clashes  occurred  between  the  Malays  and  • 
the  Chinese  before  the  Japanese  invasion  in  late  1941.  Yet  ; 
the  Malays  resented  the  Chinese,  who  held  a  commanding 
position  in  business  and  industry. 

Modern  Malaya 

Malaya  and  Singapore  fell  to  the  Japanese  in  the  opening  - 
weeks  of  World  War  II.  For  the  next  three  years  the  Malay-  - 
ans  offered,  at  best,  mild  resistance  to  their  Asian  “liberators.”  ^ 
But  guerrilla  forces,  usually  Chinese  and  Communist-led,  ' 
jabbed  away  at  the  occupation  army. 

Unlike  the  French  in  Indo-China  and  the  Dutch  in  the 
Indies,  the  British  did  not  have  to  fight  to  regain  Malaya  after 
the  war.  Yet  they  were  farsighted  enough  to  accept  the  grow¬ 
ing  upsurge  of  nationalism.  Before  long  they  began  transfer¬ 
ring  the  reins  of  government  to  Malayans. 

The  Federation  of  Malaya  was  created  in  1948.  Com¬ 
posed  of  the  nine  states  of  the  peninsula  as  well  as  Malacca 
and  Penang,  the  new  regime  was  governed  for  ten  years  by  a 
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Above:  Malaya  is  by  far  the  richest  producer  of  rubber  in  the  world. 
Raw,  milky  latex  is  here  processed  in  a  roller  before  shipment  abroad. 


Below:  Prince  Abdul  Rahmarw,  prime  minister  of  Malaysia,  reviews  an 
honor  guard.  He  has  vowed  to  maintain  bis  new  nation's  independence. 
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British  High  Commissioner,  In  1957,  Malaya  won  its  inde¬ 
pendence  and  joined  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

The  newborn  Federation  was  ushered  into  the  world  in  a 
hail  of  gunfire.  From  their  jungle  lairs,  gangs  of  local  Chinese 
Communists  opened  a  campaign  of  terror.  They  used  every 
trick  to  sabotage  the  reviving  plantations  and  mines. 

The  suppression  of  the  Commimist  marauders  required 
a  major  war  effort  by  the  British.  More  than  100,000  troops 
had  to  be  marshaled  against  the  elusive  terrorists.  At  last  the 
British  and  their  Malayan  alHes  managed  to  check  the  enemy. 
By  1960  the  Communist  guerrillas  were  cut  to  ribbons.  Yet 
diehard  bands  lurk  in  their  forest  hide-outs  even  today. 

A  Greater  Federation 

When  the  Federation  of  Malaya  was  formed,  Britain 
excluded  from  it  the  crown  colony  of  Singapore.  This  per¬ 
mitted  the  Malays  to  constitute  a  majority  in  the  new  state. 
In  1960  the  Federation  was  50  per  cent  Malay  and  37  per  cent 
Chinese.  Thus  the  Malays  were  able  to  keep  power. 


Singapore  teems  with  sidewalk  merchants,  pushcarts,  and  people  of  many 
nationalities.  Laundry  hangs  over  this  street  in  the  Chinese  district. 
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In  1954,  Singapore  was  granted  a  constitution  and  par¬ 
tial  self-government.  Since  Chinese  constitute  75  per  cent 
of  the  island’s  inhabitants,  they  have  dominated  its  political 
life.  At  last,  in  1959,  Singapore  became  a  self-governing  state 
in  its  internal  aflFairs,  though  the  British  continued  to  control 
its  defense  and  foreign  relations. 

The  spread  of  communism  in  Vietnam  and  Laos  caused 
much  anxiety  in  Malaya.  To  counter  this  threat,  the  Tengku 
(Prince)  Abdul  Rahman  proposed  the  creation  of  a  new  and 
larger  state:  the  Federation  of  Malaysia.  In  addition  to 
Malaya  and  Singapore,  it  was  to  include  the  British  crown 
colonies  of  North  Borneo  (Sabah)  and  Sarawak.  The  sultanate 
of  Brunei,  a  British  protectorate  also  situated  in  northwest 
Borneo,  was  invited  to  join  the  Federation.  After  long  nego¬ 
tiations,  however,  the  sultan  refused. 

The  plans  for  the  formation  of  the  Federation  of  Malay¬ 
sia  were  approved  by  the  British.  But  strong  objections  were 
raised  by  the  government  of  Indonesia  (see  page  1 09  \  The 
Philippines  also  protested,  claiming  ownership  of  part  of  the 
territory  of  North  Borneo.  Although  the  FiHpinos  have  sought 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute,  Sukarno’s  government 
has  resorted  to  force.  Despite  the  opposition,  the  new  state 
was  set  up  in  September,  1963. 

The  new  partners  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  are  poten¬ 
tially  rich,  though  still  underdeveloped.  Sabah  occupies  al¬ 
most  30,000  square  miles,  but  has  a  population  of  less  than  a 
half  million.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  are  tribal  aborigines, 
many  of  whom  are  related  to  the  Malays.  But  almost  one 
fourth  of  its  population  is  Chinese.  These  emigrants  dominate 
most  local  business  and  trade.  Sabah  has  no  industry.  Yet  it 
exports  such  commercially  valuable  commodities  as  timber, 
rubber,  and  copra. 

With  its  more  than  48,000  square  miles,  Sarawak  is  al¬ 
most  as  large  as  Malaya.  But  its  population  of  809,000 
(1964)  is  far  smaller  than  Malaya’s.  Sarawak’s  inhabitants  are 
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similar  to  the  peoples  of  Sabah.  The  economy,  too,  is  based 
mainly  on  forest  and  agricultural  products  such  as  timber, 
rubber,  pepper,  and  rice.  Sarawak  also  enjoys  fairly  rich 
resources  of  oil.  Refined  locally,  it  is  exported  abroad. 


The  Future  of  Malaysia 

Despite  its  difificulties  with  its  neighbors,  the  Federation 
of  Malaysia  has  a  very  promising  future.  Thanks  to  British 
policies,  Malaya  and  Singapore  have  known  prosperity  in  the 
postwar  period.  Housing,  medical  care,  communications,  and 
education  for  the  people  are  far  above  the  average  in  Asia. 
Barring  foreign  intervention,  they  may  well  continue  to 
enjoy  good  times.  And  in  the  economic  growth  of  Malaysia, 
both  Sabah  and  Sarawak  have  much  to  contribute. 

Still,  it  will  be  dangerous  for  Malaysia  to  rely  too  heavily 
upon  a  few  exportable  products  for  its  well-being.  If  world 
prices  of  such  commodities  as  rubber  and  tin  drop,  producers 
in  Malaysia  would  feel  the  effects  at  once.  To  secure  its 
future,  the  Federation  government  will  have  to  push  ahead 
with  its  programs  to  broaden  and  diversify  the  economy.  And 
Malayans,  Chinese,  Indians,  and  all  Malaysians  will  have  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  five  and  work  together.  Only  by  the 
cooperation  of  its  many  peoples  of  different  stocks  will 
democracy  in  the  Federation  be  strengthened. 

An  unbroken  period  of  peace  would  allow  the  proposed 
Federation  of  Malaysia  to  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  stable  nations  in  Asia.  But  whether  local  Communists  and 
neighboring  states  will  give  the  Malaysian  people  such  a 
breathing  spell  is  an  open  question. 
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Chapter  9  —  STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  What  strategic  importance  do  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Singapore 
hold  for  both  the  Communist  world  and  the  West? 

2.  How  can  Malaysia  best  defend  its  freedom?  How  can  the  U.S., 
Great  Britain,  and  the  U.N.  help? 

3.  Can  Malaysia  (or  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole)  hope  to  raise  its 
wealth  and  living  standard  to  a  level  comparable  to  Japan’s? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Malay  sultan  Malacca 

animism  constitutional  monarchy  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Describe  the  various  religious  beliefs  of  Malaya. 

2.  How  did  the  British  take  over  Malaya? 

3.  How  did  new  British  industries  change  old  ways  of  life? 

4.  What  problems  immediately  faced  the  Federation  of  Malaysia? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Report  on  the  cultivation  and  processing  of  rubber  in  Malaya  — 
methods,  output,  world  markets,  and  synthetic  substitutes. 

2.  Look  up  articles  on  the  British  campaign  against  Communist  guer¬ 
rillas  in  Malaya.  What  lessons  does  it  offer  South  Vietnam? 

3.  Write  a  brief  biography  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  highlighting  his 
importance  in  establishing  British  rule  in  Singapore. 

4.  Hold  a  round-table  discussion  between  representatives  of  Malaysia, 
Britain,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines,  in  which  they  present  their 
views  on  the  Federation  of  Malaysia. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Books 

Cowan,  C.  D.,  Nineteenth-Century  Malaya.  Oxiord  Univ.  Press,  1961. 

Hanna,  Willard  A.,  The  Formation  of  Malaysia:  New  Factor  in 
World  Politics.  American  Universities  Field  Staff,  1964. 

Kennedy,  Joseph,  A  History  of  Malaya.  St  Martin’s,  1962. 

McKie,  Ronald,  The  Heroes.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  1961. 

Ommanney,  F.  D.,  Eastern  Windows  (Singapore).  Doubleday,  1961. 

Articles 

“Malaya:  Problems  of  a  Polyglot  Society,”  G.  P.  Dartford,  Current 
History,  June,  1958. 

“Malaysia  —  A  New  Nation  in  Asia,”  Time,  Apr.  12,  1963. 

“Malaysia’s  Baptism  of  Fire,”  Senior  Scholastic,  Nov.  1,  1963. 

“Unit  on  Malaysia,”  World  Week,  Feb.  25,  1965. 
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CHAPTER  10 


Burma: 

Buddhist  and  Socialist 

Newly  independent  Burma  has  for  centuries  suffered 
from  invasions  and  colonial  rule.  A  world  center 
of  Buddhism,  it  is  struggling  to  maintain  itself 
against  discontent  and  latent  rebellion,  and  to 

improve  the  lot  of  its  people. 


SINCE  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  spent  bilhons 
of  dollars  in  foreign  aid.  In  1953  it  received  a  pleasant 
and  unusual  piece  of  news:  the  government  of  Burma  po¬ 
litely  announced  that  U.S.  help  was  not  wanted! 

No  one  really  believed  that  Burma  was  free  from 
economic  woes.  The  land  had  been  cruelly  mangled  in  the 
war.  Rocked  by  years  of  rebellion,  the  government  tottered 
near  collapse.  Yet,  as  a  newly  independent  nation,  Burma 
was  determined  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

Land,  People,  and  Pagodas 

Before  the  war,  few  U.S.  citizens  knew  that  the  song 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  “On  the  Road  to  Mandalay,”  was  about 
this  Southeast  Asian  country.  But  since  1945  thousands  of 
American  “G.I.’s”  who  served  in  the  C.B.I.  (China-Burma- 
India)  theater  of  war  have  vivid  memories  of  the  land  of 
Burma. 
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Two  mammoth  neighbors  overshadow  Burma.  In  the 
west,  beyond  almost  impenetrable  jungle  and  mountain 
barriers,  lies  India.  North  and  northeast,  an  equally  im¬ 
passable  belt  separates  Burma  from  China  and  Tibet.  Nar¬ 
row  trails  lead  eastward  through  mountain  passes  and 
jungles  to  Laos  and  Thailand.  And  to  the  south  are  Malaya 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  “the  flying  fishes  play.” 

The  Union  of  Burma,  as  the  nation  is  officially  known, 
occupies  262,000  square  miles  —  a  little  less  than  Texas. 
Burma^s  lifeline  is  the  Irrawaddy  River,  meandering  lazily 
from  north  to  south  through  the  heart  of  the  country.  From 
a  wide,  swampy  delta  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Irrawaddy 
valley  gradually  narrows  to  its  origin,  500  miles  inland. 
Most  Burmese  live  in  villages  on  this  fertile  plain. 

About  20  miles  upriver  from  the  mouth  of  the  Irra¬ 
waddy  is  Rangoon,  the  capital  of  Burma.  Center  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  education,  and  culture,  the  city  is  also  the  hub 
of  the  country’s  industry  and  commerce.  As  the  nation’s 
main  port,  it  handles  more  than  three  quarters  of  Burma’s 
foreign  trade.  Its  population  is  about  800,000. 

Mandalay,  another  important  city,  also  lies  on  the 
Irrawaddy,  almost  400  miles  north  of  Rangoon.  To  reach  it 
takes  a  day  and  a  half  by  train  or  a  week  by  riverboat.  A 
century  ago  Mandalay  was  a  great  center  of  government 
and  culture.  Under  British  rule  it  declined  politically,  but 
it  is  still  the  metropolis  of  the  upcountry  area. 

Burma  is  one  of  the  great  rice  growers  of  the  world. 
Its  harvests,  like  Thailand’s,  have  been  the  country’s  main 
export  and  source  of  revenue.  Other  crops  are  negligible; 
some  wheat,  millet,  sesame,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  beans  are 
raised  in  the  countryside  around  Mandalay.  Rubber  has 
also  been  produced  with  good  results. 

Natural  resources  so  far  discovered  are  bountiful  but 
uneven.  Teakwood  of  high  quality  is  in  steady  demand 
abroad,  especially  in  India.  British  prospectors  struck  oil 
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Burma  might  be  described  as  a  world  center  of  Buddhism.  At  the  Shwe 
Dagon  pagoda,  in  Rangoon,  a  group  of  priests  gather  for  a  "tea  break." 

before  the  war,  but  compared  with  the  Middle  East, 
Burma’s  oil  production  is  little  more  than  a  trickle.  The 
land  is  rich  in  tungsten,  tin,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  silver. 
Rubies,  sapphires,  and  jade  are  mined  in  the  eastern  hills. 
Like  most  other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  Burma  lacks  coal 
and  iron.  Yet  many  factories  turn  out  hght  consumer  goods. 

Burma  is  a  mosaic  of  many  peoples,  mainly  of  Mon¬ 
goloid  origin.  Most  of  them  speak  Burmese,  a  tonal  language 
with  a  lilting  sound  that  has  much  in  common  with  Tibetan 
and  Chinese.  Written  Burmese  uses  an  alphabet  borrowed 
long  ago  from  southern  India. 

About  three  quarters  of  Burma’s  23,700,000  people 
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(1964)  are  Burmans.  Living  mostly  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
hills  are  the  Karen,  the  Kachin,  and  the  Shan.  The  latter  are 
akin  to  the  Thai  ( the  name  Siam,  a  variant  of  Thailand,  may 
be  related  to  the  word  Shan ) . 

During  the  20th  century,  more  than  350,000  Chinese 
migrated  to  Burma.  Settling  mainly  in  Rangoon,  they  have 
become  business  and  industrial  leaders.  The  800,000  Indians 
comprise  an  even  more  important  minority  group..  While  a 
few  are  wealthy  businessmen,  most  are  laborers  who  earn  a 
bare  living  in  the  rice  mills  and  factories. 

Burma  is  a  stronghold  of  world  Buddhism.  In  1956, 
Buddhists  from  many  countries  gathered  in  Rangoon  to 
celebrate  the  “2500th”  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Buddha. 
Monasteries,  temples,  pagodas,  and  monks  are  a  major 
feature  of  the  landscape.  A  majestic  sight  in  Rangoon  is  the 
Shwe  Dagon,  or  “Golden  Pagoda”  (see  page  4).  Its  main 
spire,  326  feet  high,  is  plated  with  pure  gold. 

Despite  the  continuous  efforts  of  missionaries,  most 
Burmese  have  clung  to  their  own  faith.  But  some  tribal 
mountain  peoples  have  accepted  Christianity.  The  U.S.  medi¬ 
cal  missionary.  Dr.  Gordon  S.  Seagrave,  who  until  his  death 
in  March,  1965,  headed  a  training  school  for  nurses,  became 
a  legend  among  the  hill  people  of  the  north. 

Kingdoms  Large  and  Small 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Burma.  But  it  is 
almost  certain  that  by  the  9th  century  the  true  Burman 
invaders  had  begun  to  arrive  from  their  ancestral  homes 
in  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  borderlands.  They  strayed 
through  the  mountains  and  down  into  the  Irrawaddy  plain. 

The  northern  conquerors  founded  the  first  real  Burman 
state.  With  its  capital  of  Pagan  (pah-GAHN),  near  Man¬ 
dalay,  it  extended  over  the  Irrawaddy  valley  and  much  of 
the  surrounding  hill  country.  During  this  period  ( 1044-1287 ) 
the  Burmans  embraced  Buddhism.  They  built  imposing 
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pagodas  as  monuments  to  their  faith. 

After  the  first  Burman  empire  was  attacked  by  the  war¬ 
like  Mongols  in  the  late  13th  century,  the  country  disinte¬ 
grated.  For  more  than  250  years,  Burmans,  Shan,  and  other 
peoples  were  involved  in  “free-for-all”  battles.  At  last,  during 
the  16th  century,  the  Burmans  fought  their  way  to  the  top. 
But  almost  unbroken  warfare  sapped  their  strength,  and 
again  the  land  broke  up  into  petty  kingdoms. 

The  country  was  finally  reunited  in  the  middle  of  the  f 
18th  century.  For  a  brief  time  the  Burmese  were  able  to 
defeat  neighboring  Siam  (see  page  137),  and  even  move 
into  India.  Then,  in  1824,  the  king  of  Burma  unwisely  pro¬ 
voked  the  British.  In  three  stages  ~  the  final  one  in  1885  — 
the  British  Empire  swallowed  up  all  of  Burma. 

Under  British  Rule 

The  removal  of  Burma’s  last  king  from  his  throne  sorely 
injured  his  subjects’  pride.  But  when  the  new  masters  made 
Burma  a  province  of  their  Indian  empire,  they  added  insult 
to  injury.  British  officials,  trained  for  civil  service  in  India, 
regarded  Burma  as  strange  and  remote. 

Burma  could  not  be  effectively  governed  as  a  part  of  the 
Indian  empire.  The  languages,  laws,  customs,  and  religions 
of  India  were  as  different  from  those  of  Burma  as  night  from 
day.  Whatever  its  virtues  or  faults,  British  colonial  rule  was 
hated  by  most  Bmmans. 

After  World  War  I,  a  new  generation  of  nationafists 
emerged.  Educated  in  England  and  India,  they  knew  well 
the  British  traditions  of  freedom  and  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  Though  they  squabbled  endlessly  among  themselves, 
together  they  pressed  continually  for  pofitical  reform.  In 
1921  Burma  was  granted  a  measure  of  self-government,  but 
the  British  kept  control  of  defense,  pofice,  foreign  affairs, 
and  finance.  Then,  by  act  of  Parfiament,  Burma  was  separated 
from  India  and  given  its  own  constitution  in  1937. 

Old  hands  at  invigorating  underdeveloped  lands,  the 
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These  "leg-rowing'^  Burmese  can  use  either  foot  to  gain  leverage,  and 
thus  extend  the  sweep  and  power  of  their  stroke  in  the  quiet  water. 

British  had  infused  new  blood  into  the  Burmese  economy. 
Large  tracts  of  land  had  been  reclaimed,  new  mines  had 
been  opened,  and  oil  and  forest  resources  had  been  tapped. 
Yet  despite  the  relaxation  of  political  control,  the  Burmese 
resented  the  British  as  well  as  the  Indians  who  had  been 
appointed  to  administrative  posts  before  1937. 

Poor  peasants  were  not  made  happier  by  being  told 
they  were  better  off  than  most  other  Asian  peoples.  Few 
Burmans  owned  their  land,  while  the  rents  for  farm  plots 
were  high.  And  even  if  a  peasant  did  own  a  few  acres,  he 
could  seldom  get  a  fair  price  for  his  crops.  Most  of  the 
profits  went  to  British  landowners  and  Indian  moneylenders. 

A  younger  group  of  nationalists  raised  another  outcry 
against  English  rule  in  the  1930’s.  Mostly  students  at  the 
University  of  Rangoon,  they  called  themselves  Thakin  (thah- 
KIHN),  or  “Master.”  (This  term  was  generally  used  by  the 
Burmese  in  addressing  the  English.)  The  Thakin,  many  of 
whom  beheved  in  socialism,  demanded  independence  and 
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self-government  for  Burma.  Most  of  the  leaders  of  postwar 
Burma  were  members  of  the  Thakin  movement. 

In  1941,  a  small  but  hard-hitting  Japanese  army  sent 
the  British  reeling  back  into  India.  Few  Burmese  lifted  a 
finger  to  help  them.  The  people  at  first  welcomed  the 
Japanese  as  “liberators,”  but  were  soon  disillusioned.  Free¬ 
dom  seemed  as  remote  as  ever.  Toward  the  war’s  end, 
Burmese  leaders  shrewdly  shifted  to  the  Alfies. 

With  the  return  of  the  British,  self-government  was 
restored  to  Burma.  Because  of  their  strong  links  with  the 
people,  the  Thakin  group,  one  of  whose  leaders  was  the 
young  Sociahst  and  devout  Buddhist,  U  Nu,  quickly  won 
a  commanding  position.  (“U”  is  a  title  of  respect  meaning 
“uncle.”)  Dedicated  to  complete  independence,  the  Thakin 
refused  to  stop  short  of  their  goal.  In  1947,  when  England 
decided  to  pull  out  of  India,  it  also  withdrew  from  Burma. 

Toward  a  Welfare  State 

The  Union  of  Burma,  with  a  democratic  constitution, 
became  a  free  nation  on  January  4, 1948.  U  Nu  became  prime 
minister,  and  Burma  soon  joined  the  U.N. 

The  leaders,  parties,  and  peoples  who  had  struggled 
for  independence  from  the  British  Empire  and  Japan  en¬ 
joyed  their  reward  briefly.  Within  a  few  months,  the  nation 
faced  many  rebellions.  Communists,  veterans,  minority 
peoples,  and  even  bandits  defied  the  new  state.  Law  and 
order  melted  away  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

That  U  Nu’s  government  survived  this  ordeal  is  a 
miracle.  For  years  large  parts  of  the  nation  were  controlled 
by  one  or  another  of  the  insurgent  forces.  But  supported  by 
most  people,  the  government  fought  on  to  victory. 

To  restore  the  ravaged  country,  the  government  drew 
up  the  Pyidawtha  ( pyeh-daw-TH AH )  program  in  1952. 
Pyidawtha  means  “welfare  state.”  It  aimed  to  improve  living 
standards  over  an  eight-year  period. 
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At  first  Burma’s  program  for  economic  reform  was 
strongly  socialistic;  the  government  restricted  opportunities 
for  businessmen  and  private  investors.  But  after  a  few  years, 
Socialist  leaders  modified  the  program  and  lowered  their 
overambitious  goals.  Pyidawtha  was  not  a  total  success.  It 
only  shghtly  raised  the  low  standard  of  fiving. 

With  few  trained  oflRcials,  the  state  suffered  from  cor¬ 
ruption  and  inefficiency.  In  1958  General  Ne  Win  (neh  wihn), 
commander  of  the  armed  forces,  assumed  dictatorial  power, 
promising  to  restore  order  within  18  months.  Prime  Minister 
U  Nu  retired  to  a  monastery.  The  military  chief  was  true  to 
his  word.  In  1960  he  cleared  the  way  for  national  elections. 
The  people,  to  no  one’s  surprise,  returned  U  Nu  to  power. 
But  in  1962  his  government  was  again  overthrown  by  General 
Ne  Win,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  conditions.  Strong  mifitary 
controls  were  introduced. 

Supported  by  the  army.  General  Ne  Win  has  taken  iron- 
handed  action  to  solve  Burma’s  problems.  His  government 
has  moved  vigorously  to  put  the  economy  in  order.  Since 
1963  the  program  of  state  socialism  has  been  sharply  stepped 
up.  Foreign  trade,  many  banks,  the  oil  and  timber  industries. 


Left:  U  Nu,  the  former  prime  minister  of  Burma  who  was  ousted  from 
office  in  1962  by  the  military  leader.  General  Ne  Win  (right). 
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privately  owned  factories,  and  the  rice  trade  have  been 
nationahzed.  These  measures  have  aroused  strong  opposition 
from  businessmen.  University  students  have  protested  the 
pohtical  controls.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Ne  Win’s 
policies  will  benefit  the  Burmese  state  and  people. 

The  Union  of  Burma  has  remained  strongly  independ¬ 
ent  in  its  foreign  policy.  It  has  refused  to  join  any  of  the 
great  power  blocs.  In  1955,  Burma  was  a  co-sponsor  of  the 
Bandung  conference  (see  page  108).  In  its  relations  with 
the  United  States,  Soviet  Russia,  Communist  China,  and  its 
neighbors  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  it  has  remained 
friendly,  firm,  and  neutral.  And  in  1962  a  Burmese  statesman, 
U  Thant,  was  elected  Secretary  General  of  the  U.N. 

Burma  faces  a  long,  hard  struggle  before  it  can  hope 
to  approach  its  welfare  goals.  Discontent  smoulders  below 
the  political  surface.  Millions  of  peasants,  workers,  and  stu¬ 
dents,  promised  a  better  life,  continue  to  be  restless.  And  with 
Communist  revolutionaries  ever  ready  to  strike,  Burma 
cannot  rely  on  time  to  solve  its  problems. 


U  Aung  Tin,  a  rice 
farmer  in  a  hamlet  35 
miles  from  Rangoon, 
shops  with  his  wife 
and  little  girl  in  a 
government  cooperative 
store.  Crops  have  been 
good,  and  with  moderate 
prices  he  can  now  lay 
in  a  six-month  supply 
of  groceries,  clothing, 
and  even  cigars. 


Chapter  10  —  STUDY  AIDS 

Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Can  a  nonindustrial  nation  survive  in  today  s  world? 

2.  Will  Burma  be  able  to  maintain  a  genuine  neutrality? 

3.  How  can  Burmese  peasants  improve  their  living  standards? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Burman  Shan  pagoda  Pyidawtha 

Kachin  Thai  Pagan  U  Nu 

Karen  Shwe  Dagon  Thakin  Ne  Win 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Why  is  the  Irrawaddy  River  called  the  “lifeline  of  Bunna”? 

2.  How  did  the  British  contribute  to  Burma’s  development? 

3.  Why  did  the  Burmese  chafe  under  British  rule? 

4.  Why  is  Burma’s  official  name  the  “Union  of  Burma”? 

5.  What  helped  General  Ne  Win  in  his  rise  to  power? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Show  on  a  map  why  Burma  is  mainly  an  agricultural  land. 

2.  Have  class  members,  as  “Thakin  nationahsts,”  express  their  de¬ 
mands  for  self-government  in  Burma. 

3.  Give  an  oral  report  on  the  “Burma  surgeon,”  Dr.  Gordon  Seagrave. 

4.  Prepare  a  brief  biography  of  U  Nu.  Emphasize  his  Buddhist  phi¬ 
losophy  and  his  leadership  of  the  Thakin  group. 

5.  Write  a  report  on  U  Thant’s  stewardship  of  the  U.N. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Books 

Butwell,  Richard,  U  Nu  of  Burma.  Stanford  Univ.,  1963. 

Cady,  John  F.,  A  History  of  Modern  Burma.  Cornell  Univ.,  1958. 
Khaing,  Mi  Mi,  Burmese  Family.  Indiana  Univ.,  1962. 

Seagrave,  Gordon,  The  Life  of  a  Burma  Surgeon.  Norton,  1961. 
Trager,  Frank  N.,  Modern  Burma.  Praeger,  1964. 

Articles 

“Burma  —  Gentle  Neighbor  of  India  and  Red  China,”  W.  Robert 
Moore,  National  Geographic,  Feb.,  1963., 

“Burma:  Drifting  Into  an  Uncertain  Future?”  Senior  Scholastic,  Apr. 
17,  1964. 

“From  Democracy  to  Dictatorship  in  Burma,”  J.  Silverstein,  Current 
History,  Feb.,  1964. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Thailand: 

"Land  of  the  Free” 

Thailand,  once  called  Siam,  has  flourished 
under  both  a  rigorous  monarchy  and  modern  “strong-man” 
rule.  It  is  the  only  land  of  the  region  which  has 
escaped  Western  domination.  Self-sufficient  in  agriculture, 
it  is  steadily  expanding  its  small  industries. 

Few  in  the  U.S.  know  that  on  January  25,  1942,  Thailand 
declared  war  on  the  United  States.  At  that  time  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Thailand  was  under  strong  pressure  from  the 
Japanese  conquerors.  The  U.S.,  reaHzing  that  this  declaration 
did  not  express  the  feelings  of  the  people,  did  not  declare  war 
against  Thailand. 

Land  of  the  Thai 

Thailand  was  long  known  as  Siam.  But  since  its  people 
have  always  called  themselves  Thai,  the  country  was  officially 
renamed  Thailand  (TIE-land)  in  1939.  It  is  also  known  as 
“The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant.”  (This  rare  animal,  an 
albino,  is  venerated  by  the  people.) 

From  a  glance  at  the  map,  Thailand  looks  hke  a  small 
country  tucked  away  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  great 
Asian  continent.  With  its  198,000  square  miles,  however,  it 
is  actually  larger  than  any  European  country  except  Russia 
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and  France.  Along  its  land  frontiers  Thailand  is  ringed  by 
Laos  and  Cambodia  to  the  north  and  east,  and  by  Malaya 
and  Burma  to  the  south  and  west.  It  opens  southward  on 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  a  branch  of  the  South  China  Sea. 

Thailand’s  main  river,  the  Chao  Phraya  (CHAH-oh 
PRAH-yah),  also  called  the  Menam,  flows  into  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.  About  25  miles  upriver  from  the  mouth  is  pictur¬ 
esque  Bangkok,  the  nation’s  capital.  Spread  over  an  alluvial 
plain,  its  network  of  canals  at  once  brings  to  mind  Venice 
and  Amsterdam.  Thousands  of  tiny  boats  scurry  back  and 
forth;  they  are  the  city’s  principal  means  of  transport. 
Pedlars,  hawking  goods  of  all  kinds,  paddle  their  way  from 
house  to  house  on  the  water  thoroughfares.  Except  for 
Bangkok  (population  2,300,000)  and  ChiangMai  (chee-ehng 
MIE),  a  town  of  some  65,000  in  the  northwest,  few  “cities” 
in  Thailand  deserve  the  term.  Almost  three  quarters  of  the 
I  people  live  outside  the  towns. 

The  river  downstream  from  Bangkok  was  formerly  very 
i  shallow  and  could  not  be  navigated  by  large  ships.  But  in 
1951  dredging  operations  eliminated  a  troublesome  sandbar 
at  its  mouth.  Since  then  the  harbor  area  has  been  rebuilt 
and  extends  along  the  river  for  several  miles.  It  is  now 
navigable  for  vessels  as  large  as  10,000  tons. 

Northern  and  western  Thailand  consists  largely  of  low, 
heavily  forested  mountain  ranges.  The  northeast  is  a  broad 
grassy  plateau.  The  rich  central  plain  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  rice  cultivation. 

About  four  fifths  of  the  almost  29,000,000  inhabitants 
(1964)  are  Thai.  They  are  a  Mongoloid  people  related  to 
j  the  Shan  of  Burma,  the  Lao,  and  the  Thai  of  South  China, 
i  Their  language,  also  called  Thai,  belongs  to  the  same  group 
j  as  Chinese,  Tibetan,  and  Burmese.  To  the  American  ear, 
it  has  a  musical  ring.  Like  Burmese,  it  is  written  in  an  old 
Indian  alphabet  adapted  seven  centuries  ago  from  the 
Cambodian  peoples,  who  then  occupied  much  of  the  area. 
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Tribal  peoples  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  area.  But  | 
the  latecoming  Thai  now  greatly  outnumber  them.  The  I 
most  important  minority  group  in  Thailand  today  are  the  J 
Chinese.  Migrating  throughout  Southeast  Asia  during  the  I 
past  400  years,  the  3,000,000  Chinese  have  found  Thailand  | 
especially  attractive  and  have  done  well  in  their  adopted  | 
land.  They  carry  on  most  of  the  businesses  in  Bangkok  and  1 
usually  own  the  general  stores  found  in  towns  and  villages.  ] 
Many  Chinese  have  become  citizens  of  Thailand.  ^ 

The  economy  of  Thailand  depends  almost  wholly  on 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  soil  is  so  productive  that  it 
yields  three  harvests  a  year  —  enough  for  all  the  people  ■ 
and  for  export  to  hungry  India,  China,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  j 
the  Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong.  Thailand’s  wealth  of  rice 
has  been  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse.  With  ready  markets 
for  it  abroad,  people  have  little  urge  to  raise  other  crops.  | 
Timber  resources  are  plentiful,  especially  teak.  Thailand  1 
is  one  of  the  world’s  chief  tin  producers.  As  few  other  i 
minerals  have  been  found  there,  prospects  for  large-scale  I 
industrialization  appear  unlikely.  But  since  1950  many  small  I 
workshops  have  been  established  around  Bangkok.  I 

The  Thai  are  devout  Buddhists.  According  to  an  old  I 
custom,  the  men  spend  at  least  three  months  of  their  fives  1 
in  a  monastery.  This  religious  duty  is  commonly  fulfilled  1 
at  about  the  age  of  20.  Everywhere  in  cities  and  towns  one  I 
sees  Buddhist  monks,  easily  recognized  by  their  shaven  1 
heads,  saffron-colored  robes,  and  sandals.  In  Bangkok  espe-  I 
cially,  the  faithful  throng  to  the  glittering  temples.  Bedecked  I 
with  tiles  and  semiprecious  stones,  lavishly  gilded,  their  i 
spires  glint  and  sparkle  in  the  sun.  jj 

In  the  northern  hill  country,  isolated  aboriginal  peo-  I 
pies  cling  to  the  nature  worship  of  their  ancestors.  Along  I 
the  southwest  Malaysian  border,  the  Malays  practice  Islam.  I 
The  Thai  are  a  tolerant  people,  gracious  and  gentle.  ■ 
But  when  they  must,  they  can  show  courage  and  toughness.  I 
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It  is  no  accident  that  (except  for  the  brief  Japanese  occu¬ 
pation)  they  are  the  only  people  in  Asia  never  conquered 
I  by  foreign  invaders  in  modern  times. 

'  Kings  and  Kingdoms  of  Siam 


Much  of  the  early  history  of  Siam  has  been  lost  in  time 
or  buried  in  the  deep  jungles.  About  2,000  years  ago,  in¬ 
vaders  called  the  Mon  moved  into  Siam  and  founded  the 
earliest  known  kingdoms  there.  They  carried  on  trade  with 
the  Khmer  (kmehr)  people  of  Cambodia  (see  page  150) 
and  with  India.  Through  these  channels  Hindu  and  Bud¬ 
dhist  religion,  arts,  music,  and  dance  were  adopted. 

In  the  13th  century  the  Thai  invaded  Siam  from  South 
China.  Gradually  they  vanquished  the  local  rulers  and 
moved  southward  toward  the  sea.  By  the  15th  century  the 
Thai  kings,  with  their  capital  at  Ayudhya  (ah-YOO-tah- 
yah),  north  of  Bangkok,  were  feared  all  over  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  18th  century,  Thailand  suffered  a  major  defeat 
when  Burmese  armies  smashed  the  kingdom's  defenses.  But 
the  proud  Thai  soon  expelled  their  conquerors.  In  1782,  at 


"Temple  of  the  Dawn," 
erected  in  1767,  after 
the  capital  was  moved 
from  Ayudhya  to 
Bangkok  following 
a  devastating 
Burmese  invasion. 


Within  the  busy  port 
of  Bangkok,  fed  by 
the  Chao  Phraya  River, 
wind  miles  of  canals 
called  klongs.  Thousands 
of  sampans,  plying 
their  neighborhood 
trade,  offer  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  many  kinds. 


the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  new  ruling  house, 
the  Chakri  dynasty,  came  into  power. 

The  present  king  of  Thailand,  young  Phumiphon 
Aduldet  ( POO-mih-PUN  ah-DOON-yuh-DEHT),  is  the 
ninth  in  the  Chakri  dynasty.  Born  in  Massachusetts  while 
his  fathenwas  studying  at  Harvard  University,  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  1946.  He  little  resembles  the  former  kings  of 
Siam,  who  wielded  absolute  power  until  a  generation  ago. 

The  19th-century  Chakri  rulers  were  strong,  capable 
men.  Though  autocratic,  they  were  intelhgent  and  forward- 
looking.  Mongkut  (MONG-guht)  (1804-68)  is  known  in  the 
U.S.  as  the  king  who  employed  an  Enghshwoman,  Anna  H. 
Leonowens,  to  serve  as  governess  to  his  many  children.  Her 
account  of  life  in  the  palace  in  Bangkok  inspired  the  novel 
by  Margaret  Landon,  Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam,  and  the 
musical  comedy  based  on  it.  The  King  and  I,  which  do  not 
do  justice  to  the  King.  Crowned  at  a  critical  moment  for  his 
country,  Mongkut  devoted  his  reign  to  its  modernization. 
Fearing  the  march  of  imperialism,  he  turned  to  Western 
technology  and  methods  for  protection.  He  reformed  the 
government,  hired  foreign  advisers,  built  up  a  modern  army, 
and  encouraged  foreign  trade. 


Ij 
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Chulalongkorn  (choo-lah-LONG-korn)  (1868-1910)  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  father’s  footsteps.  During  his  reign  imperialists 
closed  in  on  Siam.  To  the  east,  France  seized  the  old  king¬ 
doms  of  Indo-China.  To  the  west,  Britain  completed  the 
annexation  of  Burma.  It  also  secured  control  of  Malaya.  By 
playing  off  these  two  rivals  against  each  other,  Chulalong¬ 
korn  maintained  Siam’s  independence. 

An  Old  Kingdom  in  a  Modern  Age 

In  the  20th  century,  Thai  autocracy  had ‘to  contend  with 
modern  ideas  of  government.  As  Western  thought  filtered 
in,  people  began  to  grumble  about  the  absolute  powers  of 
the  monarchy.  Thailanders  studying  in  Europe  and  America 
recognized  that  their  own  government  was  far  behind  the 
times.  An  explosion  was  inevitable. 

In  1932,  an  alliance  of  young  intellectuals  and  army 
officers  staged  a  swift  and  almost  bloodless  coup.  Once  in 
control,  they  drew  up  a  constitution  that  sharply  cut  back 
the  royal  powers.  But,  from  the  outset,  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  in  Thailand  led  a  precarious  existence.  The  people  were 
accustomed  to  being  ruled,  and  there  was  a  continuous 
scramble  for  power  among  officers,  intellectuals,  and  diehard 
monarchists. 

The  following  year,  supporters  of  the  King  tried  to  restore 
some  of  his  powers,  but  their  efforts  were  blocked.  Then,  in 
1938,  the  civilian  reformers  were  pushed  aside  as  Colonel 
Pibul  Songgram  (pee-BOON  son-KRAHM)  assumed  vir¬ 
tually  dictatorial  powers.  Colonel  Pibul  was  a  forceful  leader, 
but  his  liberal  opponents  deeply  distrusted  him.  When  he 
declared  war  on  the  United  States  and  Britain  after  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack,  he  awakened  sharp  resistance.  In  1944  he  was 
forced  out  of  office. 

In  1947  Pibul,  who  finally  became  a  field  marshal,  staged 
another  coup.  With  the  help  of  the  U.S.,  he  steered  a  con¬ 
servative  course  until  1957,  when  Field  Marshal  Sarit 
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PICTORIAL  PARADE 


Left:  Thailand's  King  Phumiphon  Aduldet  and  Queen  Sirikit.  Right:  Gen. 
Thanom  Kittikachorn,  who  succeeded  Sarit  Thanarat  as  premier  in  1963. 


I 


Thanarat  ( sah-RIHT  tah-nah-RAHT )  took  the  reins  of  gov-  | 
emment.  He  suspended  the  constitution  and  the  political  | 
parties  and  for  more  than  five  years  ruled  as  a  benevolent  ^ 
dictator.  His  policy  of  showing  great  respect  for  the  King  ‘ 
was  popular  with  the  people.  Sarit  also  succeeded  in  promot¬ 
ing  prosperity.  Upon  his  death  in  1963,  General  Thanom 
Kittikachom  (THAT-nom  Kit-ti-KAH-chom )  took  over. 

Under  Pibul,  Sarit,  and  Thanom,  Thailand  has  been  an 
oasis  of  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  government  has 
pressed  ahead  with  projects  to  modernize  and  strengthen 


the  country.  Like  the  rulers  of  the  past  century,  Thanom  is 
determined  to  safeguard  the  nation’s  independence. 

Thailand  faces  many  problems.  The  economy  must  be 
bolstered  with  new  crops.  Agricultural  methods  must  be  : 
improved,  the  peasants  given  sources  of  credit,  marketing  3 
services  developed,  and  consumer  industries  expanded.  \ 

Thailand  has  supported  the  West  in  the  global  contest  - 
with  the  Communist  bloc.  Thai  troops  fought  in  Korea,  and 
the  country  has  joined  SEATO.  But  Communist  encroach-  | 
ments  in  Laos  and  Vietnam  have  given  the  Thai  serious  con-  ^ 
cern.  They  have  also  worried  over  Cambodia’s  flirtations  with 
Communist  China.  Yet  the  people  of  Thailand,  which  means 
“Land  of  the  Free,”  are  determined  to  remain  independent. 
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Chapter  II  —  STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  How  does  the  early  history  of  a  people  affect  its  customs  and  atti¬ 
tudes  today? 

2.  How  has  Thailand  maintained  its  position  as  the  “Land  of  the  Free”? 

3.  How  does  Thailand’s  national  future  hinge  on  forthcoming  events  in 
former  Indo-China? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

Chakri  dynasty  Anna  Leonowens 

Chulalongkorn  Phumiphon  Aduldet  • 

Sarit  Thanarat  “Land  of  the  White  Elephant” 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Describe  the  main  geographic  features  of  Thailand. 

2.  Outline  the  ethnic  groups  and  religions  of  the  nation. 

3.  In  what  ways  has  “strong-man”  rule  affected  Thailand? 

4.  What  problems  confront  Thailand  today? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Write  to  the  embassy  of  Thailand,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  materials 
for  a  classroom  exhibit.  Look  for  other  articles  and  photographs. 

2.  Write  a  book  report  on  Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam,  by  Margaret 
Landon  (Pocket  Books).  Check  with  an  encyclopedia  or  other 
source  and  determine  whether  the  book  pictures  the  King  correctly. 

3.  Hold  a  “Meet  the  Press”  program  with  Thanom  Kittikachom,  ex¬ 
plaining  Thailand’s  position  in  the  world  today. 

4.  Plan  a  program  for  U.S.  Peace  Corps  members  assigned  to  Thailand. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Busch,  Noel  F.,  Thailand:  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Siam  (rev. 
ed.).  Van  Nostrand,  1964. 

Other  Books 

Chula  Chakrabongse,  Prince,  Lords  of  Life:  The  Paternal  Monarchy 
of  Bangkok,  1782-1932.  Taplinger,  1960. 

Griswold,  A.  B.,  King  Mongkut  of  Siam.  The  Asia  Society,  1961. 
Wilson,  David  A.,  Politics  in  Thailand.  Cornell  Univ.,  1962. 

Articles 

“The  Free  World’s  Stake  in  Thailand,”  Noel  F.  Busch,  Readers 
Digest,  Aug.,  1962. 

“The  King  and  Us,”  A.  Robertson,  Horizon,  Winter,  1964. 

“Land  of  the  Free,”  V.  S.  Kearney,  America,  Apr.  25, 1964. 

“Unit  on  Thailand,”  World  Week,  Mar.  7, 1962. 


Mon 

Mongoloid 

Mongkut 
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CHAPTER  12 


IndO'Chinat 

Storm  Center  of  Asia 


North  and  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  occupy 
a  region  once  known  as  French  Indo-China.  Today 
these  nations  are  the  focus  of  a  struggle  between 
Communist  China,  the  Soviet  Union, and  the  United  States 
which  will  affect  the  course  of  20th-century  history. 


INDO-CHINA  is  not  the  name  of  a  nation,  but  of  a  region 
of  Southeast  Asia.  It  includes  the  four  mainland  coun¬ 
tries  south  of  China  and  east  of  Burma  and  Thailand.  Here, 
during  the  past  2,000  years,  a  bewildering  number  of  states 
have  risen  and  fallen. 

In  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  Indo-China  became  a 
priceless  colonial  domain  pieced  together  by  French  empire 
builders.  Four  parts  of  their  Southeast  Asian  territory  were 
protectorates;  the  fifth  was  a  colony.  As  France  declined 
during  World  War  H,  its  empire  in  the  East  began  to  collapse. 

Since  1954,  old  Indo-China  has  been  split  into  four 
states  (see  map,  page  143).  The  largest,  Vietnam,  is  divided 
by  a  “bamboo  curtain,”  like  Korea.  North  of  the  17th  parallel 
is  Communist  North  Vietnam;  south  of  it  is  free  but  troubled 
South  Vietnam.  To  the  northwest  lies  the  Buddhist  kingdom 
of  Laos  (LAH-ohs).  And  to  the  southwest  are  the  remains 
of  the  once  glorious  empire  of  Cambodia. 
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VIETNAM,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

On  the  map,  Vietnam  looks  like  a  huge  “S.”  It  is  a  long, 
narrow-waisted  country.  The  South  China  Sea  separates  the 
eastern  coast  from  the  Philippines. 

Together,  the  two  parts  of  Vietnam  occupy  an  area  of 
127,000  square  miles  —  about  the  size  of  Norway.  South 
Vietnam  contains  almost  66,000  square  miles,  while  the 
Communist  North  is  slightly  smaller.  Of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  32,000,000  in  1963,  about  17,000,000  were  hving 
under  Communist  rule  and  15,000,000  in  the  free  South. 

Mountains  and  jungles  cover  much  of  North  Vietnam. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  thousands  of  villages 
that  dot  the  fertile  alluvial  plain  of  the  Red  River.  Near 
the  mouth  of  this  main  water  artery  is  Hanoi,  the  capital 
and  largest  city  of  North  Vietnam.  Farther  downstream  lies 
Haiphong  (hie-FONG),  the  principal  seaport. 

South  Vietnam,  largely  covered  with  jungle,  is  less 
mountainous  than  the  North.  The  broad  plain  of  the  Mekong 
River,  the  heartland  of  the  country,  extends  far  inland  into 
Cambodia.  Here,  too,  the  countryside  is  speckled  with 
villages.  Saigon  (SIE-gawn),  the  capital  of  South  Vietnam, 
lies  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  a  little  inland  from  the 
coast.  It  is  a  cosmopolitan  city  containing,  with  its  indus¬ 
trial  suburb  of  Cholon,  about  2,000,000  people. 

A  fairly  high  plateau,  several  hundred  miles  long, 
straddles  the  17th  parallel.  But  despite  the  crowded  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  delta  areas,  this  upland  region  has  not  attracted 
many  settlers.  Towns  and  villages  are  infrequent,  and  good 
roads  are  scarce.  Tribal  peoples  unrelated  to  the  Vietnamese 
live  in  these  isolated  tracts. 

The  Vietnamese  wring  a  bare  living  from  the  soil.  Rice 
is  the  principal  crop.  Northern  Vietnam  has  suffered  chronic 
food  shortages,  and  supplies  were  once  imported  from  the 
rice-rich  South.  But  when  the  Communists  took  control, 
this  pipeline  was  cut  off.  Inadequate  food  supplies  are  still 
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the  main  weakness  of  North  Vietnam’s  economy. 

In  the  South  the  paddy  fields  rarely  fail  the  peasants, 
who  reap  two  or  three  harvests  each  year.  Like  Burma  and 
Thailand,  South  Vietnam  makes  large  profits  from  export¬ 
ing  its  rice.  And  many  plantations  on  the  Mekong  plain 
or  in  the  uplands  cultivate  rubber,  tea,  and  coffee. 

Few  lands  in  Southeast  Asia  are  richer  in  raw  mate¬ 
rials  than  Vietnam.  Good  anthracite  coal,  iron  ore,  tin, 
tungsten,  chromium,  and  manganese  are  plentiful.  But  most  I 
of  these  minerals  are  found  in  the  North.  Thus  the  Com¬ 
munist  half  of  the  land  has  the  greater  industrial  potential. 

The  Vietnamese  are  of  Mongoloid  stock.  Their  language, 
Vietnamese,  once  called  Annamese,  is  related  to  Thai 
and  Chinese.  Until  some  decades  ago  it  was  usually  written 
in  Chinese  characters.  But  in  the  17th  century  missionaries 
invented  a  method  of  writing  it  in  Roman  letters.  This  sim¬ 
pler  system  is  now  used  in  all  of  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  has  been  a  crossroads  of  great  religions.  In 
early  times,  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  filtered  in  from  dis¬ 
tant  India.  From  China  came  Confucianism.  French  Cath¬ 
olic  missionaries  won  several  milhon  converts  during  the  past 
century.  With  the  rise  of  communism,  thousands  of  Viet¬ 
namese  Catholics  fled  to  the  South.  i 

• 

The  Vietnamese  Past  i 

Myths  tell  us  that  Vietnamese  culture  is  more  than  4,000 
years  old.  Yet  the  first  kingdoms  arose  only  about  twenty 
centuries  ago.  Conquered  by  the  Han  empire  of  China,  the 
country  was  under  Chinese  rule  for  1,000  years. 

Like  the  Koreans  and  Japanese,  the  Vietnamese  were 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  Chinese.  They  adopted  the 
administrative  system,  social  and  religious  ideas,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  of  China.  They  also  intermarried  with  their 
northern  neighbors.  After  many  attempted  revolts,  they  ^ 
finally  broke  away  from  their  imperial  overlord,  but  their  j 
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Communist  countries 
Communist-held  areas 
Centers  of  guerrilla  activity 

Pro-Western  areas 
Neutral  countries 
U.S.  Airbases 
U.S.  Special  Forces  Camps 
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culture  remained  heavily  tinged  with  Chinese  ways. 

The  old  Vietnamese  state  was  not  alone  in  the  region. 
East  of  the  lower  Mekong  River  an  Indonesian  people 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Champa.  Its  rulers  and  nobles 
intermarried  with  Hindu  immigrants.  As  a  result,  Indian 
culture  became  strongly  embedded.  When  the  Vietnamese 
in  the  north,  under  the  name  of  Annam,  gained  freedom, 
they  attacked  their  southern  neighbor.  In  the  15th  century, 
Champa  was  annexed  by  the  more  powerful  Annamese. 

The  enlarged  kingdom  of  Annam  enjoyed  only  a  short¬ 
lived  unity.  Rivalry  among  court  families  tore  the  state  apart. 
War  between  north  and  south  Annam  raged  off  and  on  for 
200  years.  Then,  aided  by  the  French,  the  famous  Gia  Long 
(GEE-ah  LAWNG),  a  warrior  from  the  south,  welded 
Annam  together  in  1802.  When  Napoleon  III  became  em¬ 
peror  of  France  in  1853,  he  soon  sent  an  expeditionary  force 
to  Indo-Ghina.  Unable  to  resist  French  power,  Annam  sur¬ 
rendered  three  southern  provinces  in  1862. 

France’s  first  territorial  prize  in  Indo-China,  a  colony 
known  as  Cochin-China,  became  the  beachhead  for  further 
French  penetration.  In  less  than  25  years  France  under¬ 
mined  the  independence  of  the  whole  empire  of  Annam. 
The  northern  region,  known  as  Tonkin,  and  the  rest  of  the 


Left:  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Soviet-trained  leader  of  North  Vietnam.  Right: 
Ngo  Din  Diem,  the  late  president  of  free,  troubled  South  Vietnam. 


country,  also  called  Annam,  became  French  protectorates. 

Hard  work  and  heavy  investments  transformed  French 
Indo-China  into  a  steady  source  of  profit.  Mines  were  opened 
in  the  north;  in  the  south,  rubber  plantations  flourished. 
And  everywhere  agricultural  experts  worked  to  produce 
more  rice.  But  the  French  did  not  encourage  industrial 
development  in  their  Asian  dominions.  Manufactured  goods 
were  imported  from  France  and  sold  in  markets  protected 
against  foreign  competition.  French  businessmen  and  plan¬ 
tation  owners  collected  large  dividends  from  their  empire. 

While  French  culture  was  admired  in  prewar  Vietnam, 
French  rule  never  became  popular.  France  made  no  promises 
of  self-government,  nor  did  its  colonial  subjects  hold  high 
pohtical  offices.  French  civil  servants  staffed  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  built  few  schools  beyond  the  primary  grades. 
And  while  the  country  produced  great  economic  wealth, 
extreme  poverty  was  widespread  among  the  peasants. 

After  World  War  I,  nationalist  groups  began  to  appear. 
But  their  attacks  against  French  rule  were  largely  ineffec¬ 
tive.  Nor  was  the  Communist  Party,  organized  in  1930,  any 
more  successful.  As  late  as  1939,  French  power  held  firm 
in  its  Vietnamese  domain. 

French  Southeast  Asia  received  a  mortal  blow  during 
World  War  II.  Although  Japan  overran  the  whole  region, 
a  French  puppet  government  ruled  in  Indo-China  until 
March,  1945.  But  the  Japanese  army  held  the  real  power. 
French  prestige  was  at  a  low  ebb  as  the  war  ended. 

Independence,  Freedom,  and  Communism 

Crippled  France  had  almost  no  troops  in  Asia  at  the 
war’s  end.  British  forces  thus  had  to  disarm  the  Japanese 
south  of  the  17th  parallel  in  Indo-China.  In  the  north, 
Chinese  Nationalist  units  rounded  up  the  defeated  enemy. 

By  the  time  the  French  returned,  their  Vietnamese 
subjects  had  formed  a  new  government.  Its  leader  was 
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Above:  South  Vietnamese  troops  jump  from  a  U.S.  helicopter  to  at¬ 
tack  Viet  Cong  guerrillas.  The  government  troops  are  U.S.-trained. 
Below:  The  faces  of  this  woman  and  child^  waiting  at  a  U.N.  hospital 
in  Saigon,  mirror  the  suffering  and  patience  of  the  Vietnamese. 


Ho  Chi  Minh  (hoh  chee  mihn),  chief  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  Viet  Minh  guerrilla  movement,  who  had  been 
trained  in  Moscow.  This  group  won  strong  backing  among 
anti-French  intellectuals  and  the  impoverished  peasants. 
Many  non-Communist  Vietnamese  looked  on  the  Viet  Minh 
as  the  most  hopeful  champions  of  national  independence. 

No  political  settlement  could  satisfy  all  parties.  Soon 
a  violent  conflict  broke  out  between  the  French  and  the 
Viet  Minh.  Few  Vietnamese  sided  with  the  French.  This 
!  terrible  struggle  devastated  the  land  for  eight  years.  At  last 
.  in  1954,  French  troops,  surrounded  and  outnumbered  by 
[  the  Communists,  surrendered  the  northern  fortress  town  of 
'  Dien  Bien  Phu  (dyen  byen  foo),  near  Laos.  With  French 
i  power  broken,  truce  negotiations  were  opened  at  Geneva. 
^  The  Geneva  Conference  in  1954  temporarily  restored 
I  peace  in  Vietnam.  But  north  of  the  17th  parallel  the  Com- 
[  munist  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  supreme.  The  free 
;  Vietnamese  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the  country.  And 
,  the  French  withdrew  completely  from  their  former  domain. 

Since  the  Geneva  Conference,  neither  North  nor  South 

I  Vietnam,  like  divided  Korea,  has  been  economically  stable. 
With  hmited  aid  from  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  government  has  desperately  attempted 
to  build  up  industries  and  modernize  agriculture.  But  North 
Vietnam  has  been  in  serious  economic  trouble.  It  has  coveted 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  South. 

Free  Vietnam  has  also  had  its  problems.  Its  life  and 
economy  were  for  a  time  severely  disrupted  by  the  many 
refugees  who  fled  from  the  North.  Then  in  1956  Ngo  Din 
1 1  Diem  (ngaw  dihn  dzi-EHM)  became  president.  Under  his 
■I  leadership,  and  with  large-scale  U.S.  aid.  South  Vietnam 
I  began  to  make  economic  headway. 

I  The  free  South  tragically  did  not  have  time  to  com- 
I  plete  its  programs  of  reconstruction.  The  country  was  con- 
I  tinuously  harassed  by  local  Communist  guerrillas,  known  as 
Sthe  Viet  Cong.  In  1961  their  attacks  were  sharply  stepped 
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up.  Backed  by  Ho  Chi  Minh,  they  worked  ceaselessly  to 
disorganize  daily  life.  Their  terrorism  and  hit-and-run  tac¬ 
tics  plunged  South  Vietnam  into  an  uproar.  Their  aim  was 
to  seize  power  from  Diem’s  regime. 

The  United  States  responded  to  South  Vietnam’s  pleas 
for  help.  American  advisers  and  technicians  were  sent  to 
train  Vietnamese  troops.  All  kinds  of  supphes  were  fur¬ 
nished.  The  war  against  the  Viet  Cong  increased  in  fury. 

Popular  confidence  in  Diem’s  government  was  shaken  by 
the  repeated  crises.  A  devout  Catholic,  the  president  was 
personally  incorruptible  and  steadfastly  anti-Communist. 
But  his  heavy-handed  measures  and  his  favoritism  toward 
his  family  were  widely  resented.  In  1963  demonstrations 
were  launched  by  student  and  Buddhist  groups  intent  upon 
reform.  Finally,  in  November,  Diem’s  government  was  over¬ 
thrown  in  an  army  coup.  The  president  himself  was  slain. 

Since  the  downfall  of  Ngo  Din  Diem,  the  South  Viet¬ 
namese  government  has  floundered.  Rival  military  leaders, 
struggling  for  power,  have  repeatedly  displaced  one  another 
in  armed  coups.  Lacking  popular  confidence,  they  have  failed 
to  unite  all  the  anti-Communists  against  their  common 
enemy.  Instead,  the  struggle  against  the  Viet  Cong  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  By  the  beginning  of  1965,  much  of  the 
countryside  had  fallen  under  Communist  control. 

The  chaos  in  South  Vietnam  has  deeply  worried  the  Free 
World.  The  fate  of  all  Southeast  Asia  may  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  battle  against  the  Viet  Cong.  In  the  spring 
of  1965,  the  U.S.  stepped  up  its  mifitary  participation.  Air 
attacks  were  launched  against  bases  in  North  Vietnam. 

Then,  in  an  effort  to  induce  the  Communists  to  halt  their 
aggression.  President  Johnson  proposed  in  April,  1965,  a 
billion-dollar  aid  program  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  He  also 
proposed  unconditional  discussions  “on  peace  in  Vietnam.” 
The  U.S.  aim,  he  declared,  was  an  independent  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  free  from  outside  interference  and  attack.  “These,”  the 
President  said,  “are  the  essentials  of  any  final  settlement.” 
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The  origins  of  the 
Khmer  civilization 
remain  shrouded  in 
mystery  to  this  day. 

This  temple,  part 
of  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Angkor  Wat, 
lay  "lost"  in  the 
Cambodian  jungle  for 
500  years,  until  it  was 
discovered  by  French 
explorers  in  1858. 
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CAMBODIA 

The  people  of  modern  Cambodia  seem  to  have  been 
bom  under  a  lucky  star.  In  postwar  Southeast  Asia,  their 
country  alone  has  escaped  the  furies  of  war  and  revolution. 
But  no  one  knows  how  long  this  good  fortune  may  last. 

Cambodia  occupies  the  southwest  corner  of  former 
French  Indo-China.  With  about  70,000  square  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  it  is  slightly  larger  than  South  Vietnam.  It  is  bounded 
by  Thailand  on  the  west,  Laos  on  the  north,  and  South 
Vietnam  on  the  east.  The  southern  coast  along  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  lacks  good  natural  harbors  ( see  map,  page  143 ),  but 
a  new  port  has  been  built  at  Sihanoukville. 

Much  of  Cambodia  is  uninhabitable.  Jungles  choke  parts 
of  the  northern  and  western  regions.  In  rainy  seasons  the 
low-lying  rice  fields  are  heavily  flooded.  But  in  the  east  fies 
a  broad,  fertile  plain  cut  by  the  Mekong  River. 
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Popular,  active  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia,  v/ho  joins  his  people  both  | 
in  sports  and  at  hard  labor,  spends  a  day  "working  on  the  railroad."  | 

'i\ 

Cambodia’s  population  in  1962  was  almost  6,000,000. 

A  tenth  of  the  people  live  in  Phnom  Penh  (pnom  pehn), 
the  capital.  The  Cambodians  are  descendants  of  the  Khmer,  ^ 
a  people  who  settled  the  area  many  centuries  ago.  ! 

Hindu  and  Buddhist  emigrants  from  India  influenced  j 
Cambodia’s  civihzation  during  the  early  Christian  era.  In  j 
the  9th  century  A.D.  the  magnificent  Khmer  empire  began  | 
to  take  form.  For  almost  600  years  its  power  was  unrivaled  | 
in  Southeast  Asia.  By  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  the  i 
Khmer  empire  disappeared  hke  a  burnt-out  comet.  Inva-  | 
sions  by  the  Siamese  and  Annamese,  historians  beheve,  | 
weakened  an  empire  that  stretched  from  Burma  to  the  I 
South  China  Sea.  In  1858  French  explorers  stumbled  upon 
the  ruins  of  great  Khmer  cities  and  palaces  in  the  Cam¬ 
bodian  jungles.  Since  then  the  imposing  temples  of  Angkor 
Thom  and  Angkor  Wat  have  been  carefully  restored.  For 
sheer  grandeur,  they  match  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

The  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  almost  forgot  Cambodia 
in  its  dechne.  For  many  centuries  the  Buddhist  kingdom 
led  a  precarious  existence,  pressed  between  the  powerful 
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Siamese  to  the  west  and  the  aggressive  Annamese  to  the 
east.  Fear  of  its  neighbors  led  Cambodia  to  seek  French 
help  in  the  19th  century.  In  1863  the  land  of  the  Khmer 
became  a  protectorate  of  France.  Until  Cambodia  regained 
its  independence  in  1953,  French  power  remained  decisive. 

The  record  of  French  occupation  in  Cambodia  is  not 
especially  distinguished.  France  neglected  the  protectorate, 
favoring  richer  and  more  heavily  populated  Vietnam.  It 
introduced  no  industries  and  left  die  agricultural  system 
unchanged.  Cambodians  in  government  positions  were  only 
figureheads,  and  education  was  ignored. 

Before  World  War  II,  few  Cambodians  openly  opposed 
French  rule.  But  the  Japanese  occupation  undermined  re¬ 
spect  for  the  European  ‘protectors.”  In  March,  1945,  the 
young  and  popular  King  Norodom  Sihanouk  (SEE-ah-nook) 
proclaimed  his  nation’s  independence,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Japanese.  But  the  Cambodians  were  too  weak  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  return  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

During  the  next  few  years  Sihanouk  sought  to  win  new 
pohtical  rights.  In  1947  he  proclaimed  a  constitution  with 
a  form  of  parliamentary  government.  When  the  French 
became  bogged  down  in  the  struggle  against  the  Viet  Minh, 
Sihanouk  pressed  his  advantage.  Fearing  trouble  in  Cam¬ 
bodia,  France  finally  agreed  to  grant  independence  in  1953. 

Free  Cambodia  has  struggled  to  preserve  itself  in  a 
turbulent  world.  In  1955  Sihanouk  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
father,  but  continued  to  lead  the  government  as  premier. 
Although  he  has  launched  programs  of  modernization,  the 
results  have  been  meager.  When  the  old  king  died  in  1960, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Sihanouk,  who  has  not  yet  been 
formally  crowned. 

In  its  foreign  affairs,  independent  Cambodia  at  first 
sought  to  uphold  a  poficy  of  neutrafism.  It  refused  to  enter 
alhances  with  any  of  the  great  power  blocs.  And  to  show  no 
favoritism  to  any  of  the  rivals  for  supremacy  in  Southeast 
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Asia,  Cambodia  accepted  economic  aid  from  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Russia,  and  Communist  China. 

Cambodian  neutralism  was  possible  for  a  while  because 
Communist  power  was  remote.  But  during  1961  the  pace  of 
Communist  mihtary  activities  increased  in  adjoining  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos.  The  successes  of  the  revolutionaries  in 
these  countries  led  Prince  Sihanouk  to  re-examine  his  na¬ 
tion’s  foreign  policy.  By  late  1963  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 
He  demanded  that  the  U.S.  discontinue  its  aid.  Thereafter 
Cambodia  became  more  friendly  toward  Communist  China. 

Sihanouk’s  pro-Communist  leanings  did  not  mean  that 
Cambodia  had  joined  the  Communist  camp.  They  rather  re¬ 
vealed  his  determination  to  preserve  his  country’s  independ¬ 
ence.  Believing  that  the  Communists  would  sooner  or  later 
be  triumphant  in  the  region,  he  has  tried  to  appease  mighty 
Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam.  Anti-Americanism  is 
the  price  he  has  been  wilhng  to  pay. 

Cambodia  would  hke  to  remain  free,  independent,  and 
neutral.  But  whether  the  shifts  in  power  in  Southeast  Asia 
will  permit  this  is  a  problem.  The  old  Buddhist  kingdom  may 
yet  become  a  battlefield  in  the  maneuvers  of  the  powers. 

LAOS 

Landlocked  in  mountainous  northwest  Indo-China,  Laos 
(LAH-ohs)  was  scarcely  known  to  Europeans  before  the 
mid-19th  century.  A  hundred  years  later  the  fate  of  this 
Buddhist  kingdom  had  become  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
throughout  the  world.  Here,  in  1961,  began  a  crucial  show¬ 
down  in  international  power  pofitics. 

Laos  is  encircled  by  China,  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  and  Burma  (see  map,  page  143).  Cov¬ 
ering  about  95,000  square  miles,  Laos  is  larger  than  any 
other  state  of  Indo-China.  But  with  only  1,800,000  people, 
it  is  the  least  densely  populated  country  in  the  area. 

Laos  is  filled  with  mountains  and  jungles,  and  has  few 
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plains.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  people  dwell  in  villages. 
Vientiane  (vyen-tsee-YAHN),  the  capital,  has  about  50,000 
people.  Luang  Prabang  (loo-AHNG  prah-BAHNG),  seat  of 
the  royal  family,  has  a  population  of  only  15,000. 

A  map  locating  the  many  diflFerent  peoples  of  Laos 
would  look  hke  a  multicolored  crazy  quilt.  About  half  the 
population,  the  Lao  (Laotians),  are  closely  related  to  the 
Thai  and  speak  a  variation  of  Siamese  Thai.  About  a  quarter 
of  the  people  are  Thai.  Important  also  are  groups  speaking 
the  Khmer  languages  of  Gambodia,  and  northern  hill  tribes 
distantly  related  to  the  Chinese.  Most  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  leaders  are  French,  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  or  Indian. 

Like  their  neighbors  in  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and 
Burma,  the  Lao  are  Buddhists.  But  many  hill  tribes  cling  to 
their  old  cults,  worshiping  the  spirits  of  nature. 

Laos  was  settled  in  much  the  same  way  as  other  areas 
of  Southeast  Asia.  The  primitive  inhabitants  were  gradually 
outnumbered  by  new  settlers,  who  began  to  arrive  in  the 
I3th  century.  Like  the  Thai,  the  Lao  moved  southward  from 
China  to  escape  the  armies  of  the  Mongols. 


DR.  TOM  DOOLEY  FOUNDATION  INC. 


The  late 
Dr.  Tom  Dooley 
earned  the  love  of 
his  Laotian  patients. 
For  his  dedication 
and  self-sacrifice 
they  called  him  their 
"Dr.  America." 


The  written  history  of  Laos,  dating  only  from  the  14th 
century,  is  a  chronicle  of  unbroken  warfare.  Its  peoples  not 
only  fought  among  themselves,  but  for  500  years  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Burmese,  Thai,  and  Annamese.  That  surround¬ 
ing  empires  did  not  swallow  up  their  land  was  almost 
miraculous.  After  France  had  fastened  its  hold  upon  old 
Vietnam,  it  turned  to  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  of 
Laos.  One  by  one,  they  were  brought  under  control,  and 
by  1905  all  Laos  was  a  French  protectorate. 

French  interest  in  Laos  was  more  strategic  than  eco¬ 
nomic.  The  ‘protectors”  were  content  to  leave  things  as  they 
had  always  been.  And  the  Laotians  seemed  to  bear  Httle 
enmity  toward  the  French. 

In  March,  1945,  the  Japanese  abolished  French  govern¬ 
ment  throughout  Indo-China.  Laos  hesitated  to  proclaim  its 
independence  from  France.  For  years  this  issue  sharply 
divided  the  noble  famihes;  the  people  themselves  were 
largely  indifferent.  But  France,  its  hands  full  with  the  Viet 
Minh  armies  in  1953,  decided  to  withdraw. 

Independence  was  merely  a  prelude  to  fiercer  political 
storms.  A  three-sided  struggle  for  supremacy  quickly  de¬ 
veloped.  Pro-Western,  neutrafist,  and  pro-Communist  coah- 
tions  struggled  for  power.  The  contest  at  last  came  to  a 
head  in  August,  1960,  when  an  army  revolt  upset  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power.  Thereafter  open  warfare  between  the  pro- 
Western  government  and  Communist-led  rebel  forces  threat¬ 
ened  to  precipitate  an  international  conflict.  After  long 
negotiations,  in  which  the  great  powers  took  part,  an  uneasy 
settlement  was  reached  in  October,  1961.  Soviet  Russia, 
Communist  China,  and  the  United  States  agreed  on  a  state 
of  neutrahty  under  a  coalition  government.  (See  Multi-Text 
volume.  The  Soviet  Union,  page  153. ) 

The  pohtical  settlement  in  Laos  provided  for  a  deficate 
distribution  of  power  within  the  government.  To  insure  that 
neither  the  pro-Western  nor  pro-Communist  forces  should 
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Three  leaders  in  the  Laotian  conflict.  From*  left  to  right:  Prince 
Souvanouphong,  head  of  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces;  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma,  ''neutralist'^  prime  minister;  and  staunchly  pro-Western 
General  Phoumi  Nosavan,  formerly  the  leader  of  the  conservatives. 

gain  the  upper  hand,  leadership  was  entrusted  to  the 
“neutralist”  faction,  headed  by  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma. 
Further  agreements  were  reached  by  fourteen  interested 
nations  at  Geneva  in  July,  1962.  They  provided  for  guar¬ 
antees  of  the  independence  of  Laos  and  for  its  neutrality 
in  international  affairs. 

The  uneasy  peace  in  Laos  lasted  only  a  few  months.  In 
early  1963  troops  of  the  Pathet  Lao  (the  Laotian  Communists) 
launched  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  government  and  neu- 
trahst  forces.  Much  territory  in  eastern  and  central  Laos  was 
won  by  the  Communists.  Through  these  areas  military  sup¬ 
plies  and  reinforcements  from  North  Vietnam  and  Communist 
China  have  been  smuggled  across  the  frontier  into  South 
Vietnam.  The  Viet  Cong  have  thus  been  greatly  strengthened. 

The  attacks  of  the  Pathet  Lao  induced  the  pro-Western 
and  neutrahst  forces  to  bury  their  differences  and  unite. 
They  also  spurred  increased  aid  from  the  U.S.  to  the  Laotian 
government.  Communist  intrigues  and  greater  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  have  led  to  an  explosive  situation  in  Laos. 

The  Geneva  agreements  of  1962  have  been  undermined. 
Both  the  independence  and  neutrahty  of  Laos  have  been 
gravely  threatened.  The  future  of  this  Buddhist  kingdom, 
like  that  of  South  Vietnam,  is  unclear  and  ominous. 
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About  two  decades  have  passed  since  the  end  of  World 
i  War  II.  In  that  time,  few  changes  have  been  so  earth- 
shaking  as  those  that  have  occurred  along  the  rim  of  Asia. 

World  War  II  in  Asia  will  be  remembered  in  history  be¬ 
cause  it  so  thoroughly  undermined  the  old  colonialism  of  the 
Western  powers  and  Japan.  But  not  all  the  new  nations  have 
fared  well  in  the  postwar  era.  National  independence  has  not 
always  proved  to  be  a  cure-all  for  problems  that  had  been 
accumulating  over  the  centuries. 

The  former  struggle  against  colonialism  has  since 
changed  to  a  struggle  for  survival.  Newborn  nations  have 
grimly  discovered  that  a  heavy  price  must  be  paid  for  the 
mere  right  to  exist.  Now  and  in  the  years  to  come,  some  of 
them  may  not  be  able  to  pay  the  cost. 

Here  and  there  in  the  “arc  of  crisis,”  as  the  countries 
from  Korea  to  Burma  have  been  called,  a  few  signs  of  hope 
do  exist.  Japan  continues  its  breathless  pace  as  a  world 
record  breaker.  The  Philippines  and  Thailand  have  been 
making  steady  progress.  And  Malaya  and  Singapore  may 
well  furnish  the  leadership  that  will  bring  prosperity  to  the 
new  Federation  of  Malaysia. 

People  throughout  the  world  will  surely  continue  to 
follow  events  in  Asia  with  deep  concern.  The  impasse  in  di¬ 
vided  Korea  poses  serious  dilemmas.  The  contest  for  control 
of  South  Vietnam  threatens  to  get  completely  out  of  hand. 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Burma  are  poised  on  a  razoredge.  And 
whether  Indonesia  finds  a  way  to  live  in  peace  with  its 
neighbors  raises  anxious  questions  for  the  Free  World. 

In  the  increasingly  interrelated  world  of  the  1960’s,  an 
explosive  political  or  social  change  anywhere  affects  the  lives 
of  men  everywhere.  Events  on  the  rim  of  Asia  will  have  a 
profound  impact  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  globe. 


Chapter  12  and  Epilogue — STUDY  AIDS 


Questions  to  Think  About 

1.  Southeast  Asia  has  been  called  “the  arc  of  crisis.”  Why? 

2.  How  deeply  do  you  think  other  nations  of  the  region  will  become 
involved  in  the  Free  World-Communist  struggle  in  Indo-China? 

3.  Which  Communist  power  do  you  believe  exerts  decisive  influence  in 
Laos  today  —  U.S.S.R.,  China,  or  North  Vietnam? 

Words  and  Names  to  Understand 

“Indo-China”  Angkor  Wat  Sihanouk  Viet  Cong 

Khmer  Ho  Chi  Minh  Pathet  Lao  Dien  Bien  Phu 

Checkup  Questions 

1.  Contrast  North  and  South  Vietnam,  geographically  and  politically. 

2.  Why  did  the  peoples  of  Indo-China  resist  French  rule? 

3.  What  is  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Indo-China  peninsula? 

4.  How  may  future  events  along  the  rim  of  Asia  affect  Americans? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Give  illustrated  talks  on:  (a)  Angkor  Wat;  (b)  the  French  defeat 

in  Vietnam  in  1954;  (c)  the  “undeclared  war”  in  Vietnam  today. 

2.  Hold  a  discussion  on  U.S.  policy  and  measures  in  Vietnam. 

3.  Write  a  radio  script  for  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast  to  any  country 
in  Southeast  Asia,  explaining  U.S.  interest  in  the  region. 

4.  Prepare  a  report  on  French  Indo-China,  emphasizing  the  events 

since  1945  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  four  independent  states. 

Books  and  Articles  to  Read 

Paperback  Books 

Scighano,  Robert,  South  Vietnam:  Nation  Under  Stress.  Houghton, 
1963. 

Other  Books 

Buttinger,  Joseph,  The  Smaller  Dragon:  A  Political  History  of  Viet¬ 
nam.  Praeger,  1958. 

Fall,  Bernard,  The  Two  Vietnams.  Praeger,  1963. 

Hoang  Van  Chi,  From  Colonialism  to  Communism:  A  Case  History  of 
North  Vietnam.  Praeger,  1963. 

Articles 

“Angkor,  Jewel  of  the  Jungle,”  W.  R.  Moore,  National  Geographic, 
Apr.,  1960. 

“Unit  on  Cambodia,”  World  Week,  Dec.  2,  1964. 

“Unit  on  Laos,”  World  Week,  Dec.  9, 1964. 

“Unit  on  Vietnam,”  World  Week,  Nov.  18,  1964. 
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aborigines,  23,  113 
Aduldet,  Phumiphon,  136 
agriculture:  barley,  12,  22, 
70;  cassava,  99,  104; 
cinchona,  99;  coconuts, 
85,  116;  coffee,  99,  103; 
copra,  89,  99;  com,  85, 
99;  cotton,  58,  123;  mil¬ 
let,  70,  123;  peanuts,  99, 
123;  rubber,  115,  119, 
123;  soybeans,  58,  99; 
sugar,  89,  99,  103; 
sweet  potatoes,  85,  99; 
tea,  6,  99,  104;  wheat, 
12,  22,  58,  70,  123 
Aguinaldo,  Emilio,  87,  88 
Ainu,  23 

Akihito,  Crown  Prince,  5 
Aleutian  Islands,  19 
Angkor  Thom  (Wat),  150 
Annam,  144,  145,  150,  154 
Article  Nine,  Japanese 
Constitution,  63 
Ashikaga  shoguns,  33 
atomic  bomb,  50 

Bali,  98 

Bandung  Conference,  81, 
108 

Bangkok,  132-36 
Bataan,  85 
Batavia,  see  Jakarta 
Bay  of  Bengal,  123 
Bonifacio,  Andres,  87 
Bonin  Islands,  44,  62,  67 


bonsai,  34 

Borneo,  98,  109,  119 
Borobudur,  101 
Brunei,  98,  109,  119 
Buddha  (Siddhartha 
Gautama ) ,  27,  125 
Burma,  14,  50,  81,  122-30 

Cambodia,  81,  138,  149- 
153,  156 

C.B.I.  ( China-Burma- 
India)  Theater,  122 
Cebu,  87 
Celebes,  97 
Chakri  dynasty,  136 
Champa  (Kingdom),  144 
Chao  Phraya  ( Menam ) 
River,  133 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  48,  76 
Chiengmai  (Thailand), 

133 

China,  30,  44,  49,  58 
69,  145,  153; 

Communist,  66,  67,  77, 
79,  82,  138,  147 
Chinese  (overseas),  116, 
118,  119,  125,  134,  153 
Cholon  (S.  Vietnam),  141 
Chulalongkom,  136 
Cochin-China,  144 
Cold  War,  66 
Colombo  Plan,  82 
Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
118 

Communist  parties,  9,  14, 
63-66,  76,  77,  82,  93, 
108,  116,  118,  141, 

145,  147,  148,  152,  154 
conquistadores,  86 
Constitution  (Japan):  of 
1889,  43;  of  1947,  53 
Corregidor,  85,  90 
Cuba,  87,  88 
“culture  system,”  103 

daGama,  Vasco,  114 
daimyo,  33,  35,  36,  41 
Dewey,  Commodore,  88 
Dien  Bien  Phu,  147 
Diet  (Japanese  Parliament), 
44,  45,  53,  63-65 
Dipa  Negara,  103 
Dutch  East  India  Co.,  102 
Dutch  East  Indies,  50,  96 

Edo,  34,  39 

education:  Indonesia,  104; 
Japan,  41,  42,  61; 

Korea,  74;  Malaya,  120; 
Philippines,  79 


Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  65 
England,  see  Great  Britain 

Federated  Malay  States, 

115 

feudalism  (Japan),  32,  33, 
36-37,  41 
fishing,  22,  70 
France,  42,  45,  137,  151 
French  Indo-China,  50, 
140-154 

Geneva  agreements,  ( 1954) 
147,  (1962)  155 
Genji,  The  Tale  of,  31 
Genghis  Khan,  71 
Germany,  42,  45 
Gia  Long,  144 
Great  Britain,  45,  73,  112, 
115,  127,  137 
“Great  Reforms,”  30 
Guam,  88 

guerrilla  warfare,  76,  82, 
88,90,  93,  116,  118, 
147-8 

“guided  democracy,”  108 

Haiphong,  141 
Han  Empire,  China,  142 
Han-gul,  72 
Hanoi,  141 
Harris,  Townsend,  38 
Hawaii,  49,  74 
Henry  the  Navigator,  9 
Heian,  30,  31,  32 
Henry  Pu-yi,  49 
“Hermit  lUngdom,”  44,  58 
Hideyoshi,  General,  34,  72 
Himalayas,  113 
Hirohito,  Emperor,  50,  53 
Hiroshima,  50,  66 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  147 
Hokkaido,  19,  23 
Hong  Kong,  134 
Honshu,  19,  29 
Hukbalahaps,  93 

leyasu,  34 

Ikeda,  Prime  Minister,  65 
imperialism.  Western,  14, 
106,  108 
Inchon,  78 
India,  144,  150,  153 
Indo-China,  14,  116,  137, 
140-155 

Indonesia,  Republic  of,  6, 
81,  96-109,  156 
industries:  cement,  42, 

100;  coal  mining,  54,  74, 
77;  electric  power,  74, 


77;  electronics,  57; 
glass,  42,  100; 
processed  foo^,  100; 
shipbuilding,  42,  74; 
steel,  54,  74,  77; 
textiles,  54,  58 
Inner  Mongolia,  49 
Irrawaddy  River,  123,  125 
Italy,  45 
Ito,  Count,  43 

Jakarta,  102,  109 
Japan,  5-69,  72,  73,  74, 

81,  84,  105,  106,  145, 
151,  154 

Java,  98,  101-103 
“Java  Man,”  101 

Kalimantan,  97 
Kamakura,  32 
kamikaze,  33 
Khmer  Empire,  150 
Kim  11-sung,  76,  79 
Kishi,  Prime  Minister,  65 
Kittikachom,  Thanom,  138 
Kojiki,  30 

Korea,  44,  45,  63,  67,  69- 
79,  156 

Korean  War,  9,  77,  78,  94, 
138 

Koryo,  71 

Kuala  Lumpur,  113 
Kublai  Khan,  33 
Kuril  Islands,  44 
Kyoto,  21,  30,  33,  38 
Kyushu,  19,  20 

^‘Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm,”  69 

^  “Land  of  the  White 
f  Elephant,”  132 
!  Landon,  Margaret,  136 
languages:  Annamese,  142; 
Arabic,  25,  98,  113;  Ba- 
hasa  Indonesia,  98;  Bur¬ 
mese,  124;  Chinese,  27, 
114;  Dutch,  98;  English, 
25,  27,  85,  98;  Japa¬ 
nese,  25,  27 ;  Korean,  25, 
74;  Malay,  113;  Spanish, 
85;  Tagalog,  85;  Thai, 
134 

Lao,  133,  153 
Laos,  81,  82,  119,  138, 
152-56 

League  of  Nations,  45,  48 
Leonowens,  Anna,  136 
^  Leyte,  84,  85 
1  Liberal  Democratic  Party, 
K  (  Japan),  63,  64 


Luang  Prabang,  153 
Luzon,  85 

Lytton  Commission,  48 

Macapagal,  Diosdado,  94 
MacArthur,  General 
Douglas,  52,  77,  78,  84, 
90 

Madjapahit,  101,  103 
Madura,  98 
Magellan,  86 
Magsaysay,  Ramon,  93 
Malacanang  Palace,  93 
Malacca,  101,  114-5,  116 
Malaya,  14,  52,  112-20, 
133,  137,  156 
Malaysia,  Federation  of, 

81,  97,  109,  119-20,  156 
Manchu  dynasty,  49,  72,  73 
Manchukuo,  49 
Manchuria,  44,  48,  49,  51, 
70,  71,  73,  75,  78 
Mandalay,  122,  123,  125 
Manila,  85 
Manila  Bay,  85,  88 
Meiji  Empire,  38,  40-43 
Mekong  River,  141-44,  149 
Merdeka,  106,  110 
Michiko,  5 
Minamoto,  32,  33 
Mindanao,  85 
Mindoro,  85 

mineral  resources:  bauxite, 
12,  99,  116;  cement, 

100;  clxromite,  12,  93, 
142;  coal,  124,  142; 
copper,  124;  gold,  93, 

99;  iron,  42,  93,  99, 

116,  124;  lead,  124; 
manganese,  12,  93,  99, 
142;  oil,  12,  100,  109, 
120,  124,  127;  silver, 

93,  124;  tungsten,  124, 
142;  zinc,  124 
missionaries,  9,  35,  74,  86, 
101,  114 
Moluccas,  97 
Mongkut,  King,  136 
Mongoloid,  24,  25,  71,  98, 
113,  133,  142 
Mongols,  6,  34,  71,  153 
monsoon,  13 
Moros,  87 

Mt.  Apo  (Philippines),  87 
Mt.  Aso  (  Japan),  20 
Mt.  Fuji  (Japan),  20 
Murasaki,  Lady,  31 
Mutsuhito,  Emperor,  38 
Mutual  Security  Pact,  63 
66,  67 


Nagasaki,  50,  66 
Nagoya,  21 
Napoleon  1,  103 
Napoleon  111,  144 
Nara,  30 
Negrito,  113 
Negros,  85 

Netherlands,  102-105 
neutralism,  82,  130,  151, 
154, 155 

New  Guinea,  108-109 
Ne  Win,  General,  129,  130 
Ngo  Din  Diem,  147,  148 
Nihon  (Nippon),  18 
Nihongi,  30 
Nobunaga,  34 
No  Play,  34 
North  Borneo,  97,  119 

Occupation  ( American ) , 
16,  52,61,62 
Okinawa,  29,  62,  67 
Osaka,  21 

Osmena,  Sergio,  89,  90 

Pacific  Ocean,  9,  51,  52 
Pagan,  125 
Palembang,  101 
Panay,  85 

Park,  Gen.  Chung  Hee,  79 
Pathet  Lao,  155 
Pearl  Harbor,  49,  84,  85 
Peking,  49 
Penang,  115,  116 
Perry,  Commodore,  37 
Pescadores  Islands,  44 
Philippines,  9,  49,  50, 

81,  82,  84-94,  156 
Philippine  Trade  Act,  91 
Phnom  Penh,  150 
Phouma,  Souvanna,  155 
Polo,  Marco,  6,  7 
Polynesian,  85 
population,  10,  14,  20 
70,  79,81,  85,  89,  98, 
104,  113,  119,  123, 

125,  141,  150,  152 
Port  Arthur,  44 
Portugal,  7,  35,  101,  114 
Pusan,  70 

Pyidawtha,  128,  129 
Pyongyang,  70 

Quezon  City,  85 
Quezon,  Manuel,  89,  90 

Ra£Bes,  Sir  Stamford,  103, 
115 

Rahman,  Prince  Abdul,  119 


Rangoon,  123,  125 
Red  River,  141 
religion:  animism,  113; 
Buddhism,  27,  28,  71, 
98,  113,  125,  134,  142 
150,  153;  Christianity, 
10,27,  35,  86,  99,  114, 
142;  Confucianism,  10, 
71,  142;  Hinduism,  10, 
98,  113,  142,  150; 
Islam,  10,  87,  98,  113, 
134;  shamanism,  71; 
Shinto,  27-8;  Zen,  34 
Rhee,  Syngman,  74,  77,  79 
Rizal,  Jose,  87 
ROK,  79 

Romulo,  CarJos,  94 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D., 

49,  76,  90 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  44 
Roxas,  Manuel,  95 
Russo-Japanese  War,  44, 
45,  73 

Ryukyu  Islands,  44 

Sabah,  ( North  Borneo ) , 
97,  110,  119-20 
Saigon,  141 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  35 
Samar,  85 

samurai,  31,  32,  36,  38, 

41 

San  Francisco  Treaty,  61 
Sarawak,  97,  119,  120 
Sato,  Eisaku,  66 
SCAP,  52 

Seagrave,  Dr.  Gordon,  125 
Sea  of  Japan,  70 
Security  Council,  U.N.,  67 
Seoul,  70 
serfs,  41 

17th  parallel  ( Vietnam ) , 
140,  141,  145 
Shan,  125,  133 


Shikoku,  19 
Shogun,  32-38,  41 
Shotoku,  Prince,  29,  30 
Shwe  Dagon,  125 
Siam,  see  Thailand 
Siberia,  71 

Sihanouk,  King  Norodom, 
151 

Sihanoukville,  150 
Singapore,  103,  112-115, 
118-120,  156 
Sino- Japanese  War,  44, 

49,  73 

Socialist  Party :  Burma, 
129,  131;  Japan,  64-67 
Songgram,  Col.  Pibul,  137 
South  China  Sea,  85,  133, 
141 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  ( SEATO ) , 
9,  82,  94,  138 
Soviet  Union,  64,  66,  67, 
69,  70,  75,  77,  82,  108, 
147,  152,  154 
Spain,  86-88 

Spanish-American  War,  9, 
87 

Stalin,  Josef,  76 
Stimson,  Henry  L.,  48 
Suez  Canal,  104 
Sukarno,  105-109 
Sumatra,  100-103 
Sun  Yat-sen,  87 

Taft,  William  H.,  90 
Taira,  32,  33 
Taiwan,  6,  9,  11,  44,  85 
Thai,  125,  132,  133,  137- 
138,  153-154 
Thailand,  6,  12,  14,  50, 

81,  82,  123,  132-138, 
153 

Thakin,  127-128 
Thanarat,  Sarit,  137 


38th  parallel  (Korea),  69, 
76,  77 

Togo,  Admiral,  44 
Tokyo,  20,21,34 
Tokugawa,  34-38,  40 
Tonkin,  144 
Treaty  of  Paris,  90 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  92, 
95 


“Unfederated  States” 
(Malaya),  115 
Union  of  Burma,  130 
United  Nations,  67,  77-79, 
82,  94,  106,  109,  128 
United  States,  9,  37,  45, 
49,  50,  62-64,  66-67, 
73,  77,  82,  84,  85,  87- 
91,  94,  108,  122,  132, 
147,  148,  152,  155 
U  Nu,  128-29 
U  Thant,  130 

Vientiane,  153 
Viet  Cong,  147 
Viet  Minh,  147,  151,  154 
Vietnam,  6,  81,  82,  119, 
138,  140-48,  151 
Vietnamese,  153 


West  Irian,  109 
World  War  I,  45,  103-05. 
115,  145 

World  War  II,  49,50,61, 
62,  63,  90,  145,151, 
156 

Yalu  River,  70,  78 
Yi  dynasty,  73 
Yi  Sun-hsin,  72 
Yoritomo,  32,  34 

zaibatsu,  54 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

The  pronunciation  of  difficult  words  and  names  is  indicated  in  parentheses  follow¬ 
ing  the  word  in  the  text.  The  system  used  translates  each  syllable  into  the  nearest 
common  English  equivalent,  according  to  the  following  key.  Syllables  set  in  capitals 
are  accented.  If  the  whole  word  is  in  lower  case  letters,  the  stress  on  each  syllable 
is  approximately  equal.  Principal  sound  equivalents:  ay  (as  in  ale)-,  a  (as  in  cat)-, 
ah  (as  in  arm)-,  uh  (unaccented  a  as  in  sofa);  ch  (as  in  chair);  ee  (as  in  eat);  eh 
( as  in  end );  g  ( as  in  go ) ;  i/i  (as  in  ill );ie  ( as  in  pie ) ;  /  ( as  in  joke );  k  ( as  in  keep ) ; 
oh  (as  in  old  );  ah  (as  in  odd);  aw  (as  in  soft);  oo  (as  in  food);  do  (as  in  foot); 
ow  ( as  in  out );  s  {sis  in  sit) ;  t  ( as  in  tin ) ;  u  ( as  in  up ) ;  wr  ( as  in  urn );z  ( as  in  zone ) . 

In  spoken  Japanese,  consonants  are  generally  pronounced  as  in  English.  Vowels 
usually  have  one  sound  only:  a  as  in  father;  e  as  in  bet;  i  as  in  machine;  o  as  in  most; 
u  as  in  hood.  In  some  words  o  and  u.are  lengthened  by  special  markings.  Diphthongs 
ai  and  ei  are  pronounced  respectively  ie  as  in  samurai,  and  ay  as  in  geisha. 
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